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TO CONTRIBUTORS 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open te receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of 1HE TATLER fer 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER. —The Editor will always te 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor--- 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short. bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the |nowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are espevially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS, and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
pabtie: TAT LER? 


AT HOME 


Twelve months (including Double Numbers) 1 8s. 2d. 

Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 

Three Months) - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 

Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 19s. od. 

Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 

Three months) - . 4 iS 4 gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreizn parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the /eparture of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money; 
‘by cheques crossed ‘“*The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘* THE Tat er,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger. is also pub- 
lished. leaders of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every informatic 1 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRE. 


Adelphi (Strand)--First performance of 47 ¢zoni on February r. 

4Ppollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Azity Grey. at 8. Matinee on Satur- 
day, at 2. 

Avenue (Northumberland Avenue) — 4/ter All, at 8. 
0. Saturday, at 2. 

Comedy (Panton Street, Hayinarket)--Morocco Bound, at 8 
Matinee every Thursday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Criterion (Piccadilly)—A Pair of Spectacles, at 8.45, 
at 8, by The Seguel. Matinee on saturday, at 3. 

Daly's (Leicest-r ‘quare)—A Country Girl. 

Drury Lanc —B!e Beard, at 1.30 and 7.30 daily 

Duke of York’s (St. Martin's Lane)—T7he Twin Sister, at 8.30. 
Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—T7he Toreador, at & 
daturday, at 2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Roid) — Pilkertou's Peerag 
Shock headed Peter, and the Man 1, no Stole the Cast. at 2.30. 

Globe (Strand).—Hidenseek, at Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30, 

Haymarket--Frocks and Frills, at 8.30. _Matinees on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday at 2.30. 

Her Wiajesty’s (Haymarket)—Last nights of 7ze Last of the 
Dandies, at #.1s, Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 
birst performance of UZys. February 1. 

Imperial (Westminster. First performance of Mdl/e Mars on 
jauuairy 25, at 8.0. 

Lyceum —Sterlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8 
on ciaturday, at 2. 

Layzic (Shaftesbury Avenue)—First performance of Mice and Men 
on january 27. First Matinee February 1, at 2... 

Princess's (Oxford Street)—7ke Lroken Melody (Auguste Van 
biene, the Actor-Musician), at &.20.  imatine.s Weuncsday and 
Saturday at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.)—Becky Sharp, at 8 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. Aatawamtpus, at 3 
(Wednesdays and Saturdays ex-epted). 

St. James’s (King Street)—7he Jmportance of being Earnest, 
at 8.45. 1re eded, at 8, by 4 Patched-up affair. imatinees 
to-morrow and january 30. Liberty Hall ou Wednesday and 
Saturday, at 2. 

Savoy (between 95 & 96, Strand, W.C.)—/olanthe, at 2.40. Pre- 
ceded at 8 by 7ke Willow Pattern. inatinee of Jolanthe on 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Shafresbury (= 
Preceded, at 8, by Charity Begins at Home. 
Wednesday and saturday, ac 5. 

Strand (168, Strand)—A Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 

Terry’s (Strand)—IMy Artful Valet, at 8.15. 
luck Fones, at 10.15. matinecs of both 
and saturday, . 

Vaudeville (<trand).—Blue Bell in Fairyland, at 2.15 and 8.15. 

Wyndham’s (Cranbourn =trect)—Last nights of The Mianmy 
and the Humming Bird, at 8.30. Matinee every Saturday, at 2 30. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, every afternoon (except Saturday), at 2.30, 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cran bourn Street, W.C.), ‘ Aladdin, ' at 2 and 8 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 2 and 7. 

Alhambra. (Leicester Square, W.C.) Bad/e¢s—** Gretna Green, ” 
at 8.15, “Santa Claus,” at 10, and ‘* Solaiers of the King,” at 
1.25. 

Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. Sa/Ze¢—** Old China,” at 10.35. 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.15. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. 
ate. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. 
at 2.30. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.), at 7.30. 


Royal (Holborn), at 7. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Matinee 


Preceded, 


Matinee on 


at 8.30. 


Matinee 


aftesbury Avenue)—A4 ve You a Mason ? at y. 
Matinees on 


Matinees on 


Followed by Skeer- 
ieces on Wednesday 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Matinee on Saturday, 
Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15, 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Koad, E.) — lice 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
Io p.m ; on Tue ys, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4: 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 4. 

Geology Museum (23, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 : other week-days, to to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital fainted Hali open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel. 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 4. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10 to8. Museum —Free, 10 to 4. 
Saturdays, to to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Onen on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30) ; tickets gra 1 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of (Qusen Victoria)—Frie 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond/—Free, daily, 12 noon till dusk; on 
Sundays, 2 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Miry'ebone Rd.)— to 10, 

Military and Naval Museum (the o'd Banqueting Hall 
of Chirles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, rr to 4; adinission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 1o to 4; Saturde 
rotor. By apply 
least a week before 

National Gallery falgar Square, W C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, tos: Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sunday ig winter months, 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Murtin’s Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 4, 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
10 to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Linvoln’s Inn Fields, W.C )—Adinission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Upen iaily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk: 6d. on Thursdtys and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months, 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South nsington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thurs: jays open ro to dusk, 6d, Adinis- 
sion to Main Building, ntific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m, till dusk, 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Squarel— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesd Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, rr to 4; now closed on Sundays. ixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 11 to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults, 

Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Kegent’s Park, N.W.)—Every week 
day, g a.m, to Sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d,). On Sundays only by 
order fromm a Member, 


yi 


W.C.) — Free _week-days, 


at 


in writing to the Master of the Min 
t. 
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YCEUM. FIFTH MONTH. 
Every EventnG at 8, precisely. 
MATINEE Every SATURDAY at 2. 
Charles Frohman rresents 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHEKLOCK HOLMES 


P®! NCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 


EVERY EVENING, at Eight o'clcck precisely. 


“BECKY SHARP.” 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY. 
MaTINEE Every WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2. 
Box Office, 10 to to. 


T. JAMES’S. LIBERTY HALL 
By R. C, Carron, 
MATINEES 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2. 


Box Office, 10 to 10. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


THE IMPORTANCE ©F BEING EARNEST. 
EVERY EVENING, at 84 . 
Preceded, at 8, by A PATCHED-UP AFFAIR, 
By FLorENcE WARDEN, 
SPECIAL MATiINEES TO-MORROW (THURSDAY) 
AND THURSDAY JANUARY 40, at 2.20 
Si JAMES'’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXAND&R, 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LELCESTER 
SQUARE, W.C, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. )} OSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE. 


THE RIVIERA SEASON. 


GeNNES: JYOTEL METROPOLE. 


A PALACE midst palms and pines, 

PRIVATE GROUNDS of 27 acres. 
ELEVATED POSITION tacing South. 
SHELTERED trom the North winds. 

PERFECT SANITATION by English Enginecrs 
WATER FROM A SPRING in the grounds. 
DRAINS DIRECT to the Sea. 


GANNES. Hore METROPOLE. 
THE GORDON HOTELS, Lrp, 
AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
EXPRESS SERVICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK, 
Steamer. Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin Screw) .. 16,000 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK ny +. 9,000 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, -- 8,250 .. 13,000 
COLUMBIA P +. 8,000 .. 13,000 
Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 


Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comtort and desp: tch. 


REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 
Steamer, Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. ++ 13,000 
PATRICIA ) AiG ++ 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA iy ox ++ 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


" a0 Se 

For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, Londo1, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street. E.C ; 
SMITH. SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


HER CIRCLE: 


BY 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 
THIRD EDITION 7s. 6D. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 


PaTERNOSIER Row. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES I. and II. of 
epee see Avy EaR? 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each, 
Also Binding Cases for Vols. I. and II, Price 2/6 each, 


Vhe Index and Title Page for Vol. II. can now be 
obtained free of charge from any Newsagent, 
or on application to the Publisher, 


THE TATLER OFFICE, 6, Grect New Street, Londcn, E.C. 


VOLS. I.—VI. of 


THE SPHERE, 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gi't, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6 ; 
Vols. Il. —VI. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 


Tate eS PaHgEeRaes 
VOL. VII. will be ready shortly. Price 12/6, 
Binding Cases for Vol. I., 3/6; Vols. II.- VII , 2/6 each. 
are on sale at 
Tue SPHERE OrFice, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 
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Stereoscopic Co. 
MR. MARTIN HARVEY AS ‘EUGENE ARAwW” 
f In After All at the Avenue 


Martin Harvey’s ‘‘ Maeterlincking.”— 
Out of the many scores of ‘‘notices” on a 
new play only one or two phrases will be 
found which precisely epitomise 
the quality of the performance. 
It has fallen, I think, to Mr. J. T. 
Grein to find the facile phrase as 
far as concerns After All, which 
Mr, Martin Harvey produced at 
the Avenue on Wednesday. ‘‘ Mr 
Harvey,” he says, “is the high 
priest of dreamland poetry. He 
excelled in Pelleas and Melisande, 
and he has been ‘ Maeterlincking’ 
ever since.” ‘“ Maeterlincking” is 
just the word, for it connotes not 
merely Mr. Harvey’s own _per- 
sonality but the method which he 
has annexed and added to himself 
from the Belgian mystic. Now the 
method is all right if you apply it 
consistently but unfortunately Mr. 
Harvey cannot get mystics to 
transmute his stories. Zhe Only 
Way, A Cigarette Maker's Ro- 
mance (his gracious majesty King 
Edward VII. notwithstanding), 
and After Ali are merely melo- 
dramas manipulated by mediocre 
adapters ; andto play melodrama 
in the terms of mysticism is, to say 
the least of it, tiresome when it is 
not ridiculous. 


The Play.—The play opens 
at Knaresborough in 1744 when 
Aram was forty, though Mr. Har- 
vey makes him look twenty years 
younger, and, having told the story 
of the murder by way of pro'ogue, 
skips fifteen years and lands us 
near Colnedale, where Aram woos 
Madeleine Orchard, is dogged 
by Houseman, is tried, and ac- 
quitted (in the play). It is all set 
down stolidly just as it might have 
been at the Adelphi, for the 
authors’ idea of “lifting it up” 
is to stuff it with rhetoric. 


The Acting.—The process of 
“ Harveyising” steel is, I believe, 
to harden it. The method of 
“Harveyising” drama is exactly 
the reverse. I do not doubt that 
there is a large feminine public for 
this method, but I venture to think 
that even for that audience it will 
in time become monotonous. 
Miss de Silva as Nancy Orchard 
also ‘‘ Maeterlincks” it. Mr. 
Brereton makes Houseman quite 
ruffianly in an Adelphic way. 
Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis is charm- 
ing as Madeleine. 


THE NEW PRIMA 


TWO NEW PLAYS. 


The Invention of Mr. George Edwardes.— 
In striking contrast to the self-satisfaction of 
Mr. Harvey which keeps him to one line is 
the discontent of Mr. George Edwardes, 
which makes him constantly change, and to 
my mind i prove, his type of ente-tainment. 
He has gone on from point to point evolving 
his entertainment until he has brought us 
to A Country Girl, the nearest approach to 
classic comic opera which Mr. Edwardes has 
attempted. 


The Play.—The first thing you notice 
about A Country Girlis the fact that the 
names of the chief authors—Mr. J. T. Tanner, 
Mr. Adrian Ross, and Mr. Lionel Monckton— 
are given in bigger type than usual. That 
seems a concession to the fact that a play, even 
of the go-as-you-please type, is not to be manu- 
factured while you wait. A Country Girl, 
then, is a sort of rustic melodrama set toa 
tune called by Handy Andy (up to-date), in the 
person of Mr. Huntley Wright, who figures as 
Barry, the faithful servant of Commander 
Geoffrey Challoner, the penniless son of a 
late lamented bankrupt squire. The scene is 
Devonshire with a background of landscape by 
Mr. Hawes Craven such as has rarely been 


DONNA AT DALY’S--MISS 


Bullingham 


LILIAN ELDEE 
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Stereoscopic Co. 
MR. MARTIN HARVEY AS “EUGENE ARAM” 
In After All at the Avenue 


staged before. The hero (Mr. Hayden Coffin) 
loves a village maiden, Marjory Joy (Miss Lilian 
Eldée), and 1s loved by a Devonshire lass 
(richly played by Miss Evie Greene), 
and an Indian princesss (sung into 
instant success by Miss Maggie 
May). As diversions, we have an 
Anglo - Indan, Quinton Raikes, 
who was supposed to have been 
lost in the Himalayas, but who 
survives in the person of the Rajah 
of Bhong (Mr. Rutland Barring- 
ton), and his ‘ widow” (Miss Beryl 
Faber), who is coquetting with Sir 
Joseph Verity (Mr. Kaye). Barry 
comes to the rescue of everybody. 


The Gorgeous ‘‘ Sets.” —The 
staging is simply magnificent—so. 
much so in the second act, where 
we have a_wonderfully-built-up 
staircase in the ‘‘ Ministry of Fine 
Arts,” that the stage carpenter has 
crushed out the dramatists, and 
the story becomes wobbly. In 
fact Act 2 is old-fashioned ‘“ musi- 
cal comedy.” In his next produc- 
tion Mr. Edwardes will probably 
eliminate even that and give us 
two acts of a consistent play set 
to music. As it is Mr. Ross’s 
lyrics are admirable—the best he 
has ever done—and Mr. Monck- 
ton’s music is very pretty. 


The Acting. — Mr. Huntley 
Wiight, who has been in danger 
of running to seed in his eccentric 
Chinaman, makes Barry exceeding- 
ly humorous. Miss Evie Greene is 
countrified (but why an Irish accent 
in Devonshire ?). Miss Eldée has 
a pretty, delicate way which I hope 
will not be coarsened by a long run. 
Miss Maggie May sings like a lark 
and Miss Ethel Irving as a smart 
dressmaker has come to her own at 
last after much hard work. Miss 
Topsy Sinden dances with im- 
mense vitality. Mr. Coffin sings 
as well as ever, but I do wish he 
would act as if he were not the 
leading tenor. Altogether A Coun- 
try Girl is av immense improve- 
ment on its predecessors and gives 
promise of even better things. 


M: James T. Tanner’s “ piece,” 

A Broken Melody, was 
played at the P inces,’s onSaturday 
tor the 2,476th time and is still 
running. 


VI r. Arthur W. Pinero’s master- 
Ec piece, /7zs, was withdrawn 
at its rroth representation from 
the Garrick on Saturday. J. M. B. 
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King Edward and the Opening of Parliament. 


Biograph Co. 


THE STATE COACH PASSING THE GATES OF PALACE YARD 


Haines 


A GENERAL VIEW OF fHE PROCESSION ON ITS WAY TO THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Stecle. 

The Queen and the Rose.—Queen Alexandra on the anniversary 
of her eldest son’s death last week placed a wreath of lilies of the 
valley on his tomb at Windsor. The lily was the Duke of Clarence’s 
favourite flower, but the Queen herself loves the rose, and because 
the rose is also the national emblem of Old England the gracious 
lady is anxious that, white or red, the flower should grace our 
buttonholes or be pinned to our bodices on Coronation Day. Rose- 
growers, take notice. 


Poor Old England.—Mr. Kipling is evidently not to have matters 
all his own way in his gibe at English footballers. Wales can also 
produce its bards to scoff at poor old England in her downfall. I 
give on this page a reproduction of a 
funeral card which was sold at the 
Blackheath ground after the defeat by 
the Principality on January 11. ‘he 
quality of the verse may perhaps be > 
inferior to Mr. Kipling’s, but the note an 
struck is the same. 


How Trade Goes.—“ A good in- 
stance of the way in which trade is 
deliberately thrown away by _ this 
country into the hands of the foreigner 
is supplied by the following personal 
experience,” writes a correspondent. 
**] wanted a number of miniatures to 
be framed in a particular way —that is 
nothing out of the common, but with 


t ae oe . This ‘‘funeral card" was on sale outside the Blackheath ground 

a slight difference from the ordinary after the international match between England and Wales on bei z zZ ss 
January 11 and found thousands of purchasers among the Welsh by being at the same time informcd 
spectators 


frames which can be bought by the 
dozen in any shop. I was told that 
these frames were made in Germany, 
and that the particular kind of dull polish wanted could not be 
produced in England. The workmen either could not, or would 
not, learn how to produce it. However, inquiries were made 
in various quarters, and in none could the exact requirement be 
promised. The promise, however, was easily obtained from a 
German firm, and so the frames will be made there.” 


The ‘‘ Times” Illustrated.—Amid all the developments of modern 
journalism one can hardly imagine the Z7Zmes resorting to illustra- 
tions. Yet this has happened on at least two occasions, and both long 
before American journalism had been heard of in this country. On 
April 20, 1801, the 7%es contained an illustration of the great sea 
fight off Copenhagen, which had been fought eighteen days before. 
The various positions were given of the attacking and defending 
fleets and of the floating force and the shore batteries. This is 


. 
y. | 
+3 


BA, cs 


Gossip of foc Flour 


wWemory of 
POOR OLD ENGLAND 


Who was defeated by Gallant Little Wales at 
Blackheath on Saturday, January 11th, 1902. 


Poor Old England they have snuffed it 
They are numbered with the slain, 
For the Little Welshmen have done it 
And They live to do it again. 


GOOD OLD WALES. 


believed to be the first illustration that ever appeared in an English 
daily. The next occasion was on January 10, 1806, when an 
illustration of Nelson’s funeral car was given. It is interesting to 
note that the illustration was accompanied by an apology for its 
incorrectness as the pall and coronet were taken off the coffin at the 
last moment so that the coffin itself might be seen by the public. 
The editor in his apology explained that there had not been time to 
make the alteration in the woodcut. 


A County of Twins.—Lancashire for some unexplained reason 
can boast of producing more twins than any other county in the 
United Kingdom. London comes a good second, and Yorkshire an 
indifferent third. For the last five years 668 twins have been born 
annually in Lancashire, Liverpool being responsible for 1ro of these. 
Manchester every year adds to the 
population seventy-nine twins, Salford 
B thirty-one, Bolton twenty-three, and 
Blackburn and Preston eighteen apiece. 
At the bottom of the twin-bearing 
counties comes Rutland with only ten 
in five years. 


Vaccination Vagaries. — Vaccina- 
tion stories are rife. I had heard of 
the fashionable young lady who would 
only be vaccinated on some portion of 
her anatomy that “would not show 
under any circumstances ” and of the 
consequent puzzled. condition of her 
medical attendant. I had made the 
acquaintance of the naughty infants 
who were only persuaded to consent 


that a red ribbon on the left arm was 
the highest form of distinguished service 
order, and of the “ newly-rich” matron who asked the doctor whcre 
the servants had been vaccinated, and on hearing his reply begged 
him to “select some other part”; but a busy medico whom I 
encountered a day or two ago assured me that he had been 
summoned to vaccinate six servants who had only been induced to 
consent to the operation by the alternative of a twenty-four hours’ 
notice to quit, and that the butler coupled his surrender with the terms 
that he should have chloroform. By the way, this same medical 
man told me that in his somewhat considerable experience about 
twenty-five per cent. of men and boys either fainted or felt faint 
when vaccinated, while the “ fainting female” was almost unknc wn 
to him in this direction. What price our vaunted valour after this ? 
For an operation that is less painful than shaving the terror vaccination 
inspires is quite inexplicable. One can understand a “squirming” 
at the after effects, but why the shrinking from a scratch ? 
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Amz2rica and Queen Victorla.— One of the 
most interesting books that has been issued in 
America this year has been published by 
what is called “The Cheltenham Press” of 
New York City. It has been printed for 
private circulation by the churchwardens and vestrymen of Trinity 
Church, which is the oldest and most historic building in the Empire 
City. It commemorates the services held at the ch-*ch in memory 


SERVIdES 


held tn the Parish of Crintty Church in 
the City of Mew Bork on the Second of 
February Nineteen Hundred and One 


Gn filemorp of - 
QadedeR VICMORILA 
With the Sermon preached in Trinity 
Church by the Rector on Sunday 
Cwenty-seventh January 


New Bork: published as ordered by 
Ghe Cyurch wardens and Vestrpmen 
by Cowin S. Gorbam at the 


Church Pigsions Bouse 
tn Fourt gee 


‘OOO 


‘f the late Queen Victoria on February 2 last, and as an artistic and 
literary memorial is one of the finest examples of art publishing that 
has been seen. The book is to be presented to the King at such a 
time as he may intimate his pleasure to accept it. 


A Volume de Luxe.—The volume, which contains a recital of 
the services used at Trinity Church as well as a list of the distin- 
guished people invited to attend the memorial service, is bound 
in crushed royal levant purple morocco, and the covers are what is 
technically called “ pinched” at the end. There is no lettering on 
them, and the royal coat of arms in gilt forms the only ornamenta- 
tion on the volume. Inside the covers have a delicate design of the 
shamrock, rose, and thistle trailing like a conventional garland about 
the inner edge of the cover. The binders’ tools to impress this 
border were made specially for it. The book is in a leather case tied 
simply with a royal purple ribbon. Only one copy with a binding of 
this description has been made, and this, of course, is intended for 
the King. 


The Philosopher’s Stone Up to Date. —The possibility of making 
gold on the cheap has lately been revived. The topic would have 
been dismissed a few years ago as a craze revival of medieval 
alchemy, but since Berthelot’s discoveries and remarkable assertion 
that gold is probably a compound substance instead of being a 
s'mple metal the idea has received more consideration than was 
formerly the case. Meanwhile the French Society of Modern 
Alchemy states that three of its members—Messrs. Jollivet, De 
Lassus, and Hooghe—have just comp'eted a successful synthesis of 
gold. About half an ounce was produced, so it is said, and it took 
six months to do it. 


The Wife of a famous Author.—Mrs. George Macdonald, the 
wife of the vete an novelist, poet, and preacher, who has died at 
Boidighera, was herself an authoress. She wrote at least one volume 
of drawing-room plays for children which I picked up some years ago 
on a twopenny bookstall. It was she also who wrote the version of 
Pilgrim’s Progress which Dr. George Macdonald and some mem- 
bers of their family played about twenty years ago at the old “Vic” 
Hall in Waterloo Road and elsewhere in London, and later in the 
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country. This versien Mrs. Macdonald 
wrote for her children, and they played it in 
her drawing-room. Mr. Ronald Macdonald, 
her younger son, who has written two good 
historical novels, and in collaboration with 
Mr. Saintsbury a rather remarkable melodrama, told me_ that 
theatrical managers have often wanted to secure the manuscript of 
Mrs. Macdonald’s play. When it was played by George Mac- 
donald it was at least a success of curiosity. Mrs. Macdonald and 
her distinguished husband kept almost open house at Bordighera, the 


beggar being made welcome equally with more prosperous visitors. 


1M.P. for Newmarket.—Colonel McCalmont, who moved the 
reply to the speech from the throne, was, as everybody knows, a 
dashing but impecunious young cavalry officer, and one fine morn- 
ing woke up to find himse'f the owner of three millions of money. 
When the war started and Colonel McCalmont spoke of going out 
as a volunteer--as he afterwards did—Sir Henry de Bathe thought 
it his duty to remonstrate with his son-in-law, whereupon the son- 
in-law for once lost his temper and turned almost fiercely on his 
senior. Sir Henry’s wit and good humour were equal to the occasion. 
“Look here,” he said, ‘if you are not more respectful to me I’ll 
cut you off with a shilling. | Whereat good humour was restored. 


A Fencing ‘‘ At Home.”—Nothing could have been more suc- 
cessful in every detail tha~ the novel fencing ‘‘at home” given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Doyne at Oxford last week. The novel feature 
of the entertainment was that the fencing was between ladies and 
gentlemen, the display having, indeed, been arranged mainly to 
cncourage fencing among women. The new Ladies’ London Fencing 
Club, about which I wrote a few weeks ago, assembled in force, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Staveley (the founder and honorary 
secretary of the club and the wife of a well-known fencer) and the 
Hon. Mrs. Arthur Cadogan. ‘The display took place in the town 
hall, the floor of which was divided into nine ‘“ platforms,” where the 
assaults with the foil were given, the stage being reserved to the 
male sex and the poule a Pépée or duelling sword. The assaults 
lasted five minutes, each being terminated by a shrill whistle 
from the timekeeper, and the greatest possible credit should he 
given to Mr. Doyne for the admirably organised programme, 
whereby every male fencer crossed foils with a different swordswoman 
during the afternoon. At the conclusion Lady Colin Campbell gave 
away the prizes, the first being awarded to Mrs. Staveley, the second 
to Mrs. Arthur Cadogan, to whom the general ballot also awarded 
a second prize for general excellence of style. 
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A view of a colonel’s tent on the veldt 
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The King’s Bargemaster.—Those who 
witnessed the royal procession at the opening 
of Parliament had the opportunity of inspect- 
ing—probably for the first time, since it is 
only at royal garden parties that they are 
seen—the gorgeous uniforms of the King’s bargemaster and two of 
the royal watermen, Since the Tudor period this uniform has been 
the same—a bright scarlet jacket embroidered on both sides with a 
gold crown and a velvet peaked cap similar in shape to those worn 
by the state trumpeters. The King’s bargemaster is paid a salary 
of £60 a year, but as his official duties are comparatively light he 
is, of course, open to engage in other work. The position is at 
present held by W. G. East, the well-known rowing coach of 
Richmond. Mr. East’s part in the procession was to carry the 
King’s crown from St. James’s Palace to the House of Lords, his 
two subordinates being dzputed to take charge of the maces. 


A Yankee Solomon.—The Treasury Department of the United 
States Government was called on to settle an interesting dispute the 
other day. According to the report the husband and wife had a 
spirited struggle over the possession of several blank bills which the 
husband was tightly grasping, and which the wife was trying to 
take from him. She secured one half of a five-dollar bill and 
carried it off in triumph. Then the Treasury Department became 
interested. It received the half of the bill from the wife with the 
statement that the other half was destroyed and asking for a new 
bill. Ina short time came the other half from the husband with a 
similar statement and claim. As the Government had both ends of 
the bill it made a Solomon-like decision and awarded two dollars 
and a half to each of the claimants. 


Mixing his Metaphors.—To Lord Rosebery’s famous “spade 
and wind” metaphor may be added two or three lapses, not all of 
which are mixed metaphors, perpetrated by Lord Londonderry. In 
1896 Lord Londonderry threw the House of Lords into roars of 
laughter during the debate on the second reading of the Irish Land 
Bill by gravely declaring that “This is the reason why you have 
failed to settle the Irish land question in the future as you have done 
in the past.” In the course of the same speech he concluded a 
period with, “ This is the keystone of the bill, are you going to kill 
it?” Better still was a sentence which he uttered in 1897 when 
speaking once more on the Irish land question, “ That your lordship 
will see,” referring to a quotation he had just made, “ endorses up 
to the hilt what I have said.” 


The Removal of Christ’s Hospital.—There will, it is under- 
stood, be no formal moving of Christ’s Hospital from its City 
premises to its new and splendid home in the country. At the end 
of the coming term the school will break up for the holidays and it 


ONE OF THE NEW ELECTRIC CABS BELONGING TO THE 
CARLTON HOTEL 


will reassemble at Horsham. The fate of the old historic site in 
Newgate Street and the future of that part is still quite unsettled. 
It furnishes an unique opportunity, for it is unlikely that a piece of 
ground of that size fronting the main thoroughfare from the City to 
the West-end will come into the market again during the memory of 
the living. What its value is nobody knows. Professional experts 
are ready enough to value the site, but it is agreed that their views 
are no guide unless, indeed, the ground should be cut up into lots. 


Motors at the Carlton.—The service of electric vehicles just 
inaugurated by the Carlton Hotel promises to be appreciated. Very 
great progress, it need hardly be said, has been made since the 
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disappearance of the original electric hackney 
cabs from the streets. The present vehicles 
are built almost entirely at the company’s own 
works at Clapham, and an extraordinary 
degree of reliability has been attained. Prac- 
tically the only stoppages on the road which have ever occurred 
have been the inevitable result of the owner’s urging the driver to 
go further when the meter before him showed that there was 
insufficient current left. The carriages, however, will run a much 
longer distance than any lady is accustomed to cover with her pair 
of horses in a day. The batteries are charged zz sztu, and the 


AN ARTIST 


IN LARD 


Pork butchers in Paris delight to dress the windows of their shops with 
ornaments and statuettes made of lard. The photograph shows one of 
the “lard artists’ at work 


operation requires about four hours. The design of the bodies, 
which follows pretty much the ordinary lines, is not, perhaps, 
altogether free from the reproach of “horselessness” but the 
carriage-building leaves nothing to be desired as to comfort and 
finish. The painting is in light yellow and black. 


Naval Officers as Generals.—It is a striking fact that two of the 
three general officers who are now commanding the home army corps 
were in their earlier years serving in the Royal Navy. Lieut.-General 
Sir John French who succeeded Sir Redvers Buller in command 
of the rst Army Corps, was trained for the navy ; so was General 
Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., who commands the 2nd Army Corps. Sir 
Evelyn, who did brilliant service in the Crimea as a midshipman, 
enjoys the unusual distinction of Leing a general officer, a barrister, 
an ex-naval officer, and one of the most profusely decorated fighters 
in the British Army. General French, only son of a captain in the 
Royal Navy, joined H.M.S. Britannia asa cadet in 1866, but 
after a year’s service he withdrew and subsequently entered upon 
that military career which has proved so brilliantly successful. 


One of Britain’s Famous ‘‘ Bridges.”—In this weather of coughs 
and colds facts concerning remedies for these unpleasant complaints 
have a special interest. I have often wondered what exactly were 
the ingredients of some of the cough mixtures I have taken from 
time to time, but the exact composition is apparently kept a firm 
secret. Mr. Owbridge, however, whose famous lung tonic we have 
most of us used at some time or another, tells me honey plays an 
important part in his cure for coughs. The stock of honey with 
which Mr. Owbridge began the present season’s manufacture was 
no less than seventy tons. 


Many Happy Returns to.—/anuary 22: Prince Christian, 
1831; Lord Northbrook, 1826, Lord Ventry, 1828; Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, 1861. January 23: Madame Antoinette Sterling; Sir 
William Broadbent, 1835; B. C. Coguelin, 1841; General Sir 
John McLeod, 1831. January 24: Miss Beatrice Harraden; Lord 
Dynevor, 1836; Lord Ferrers, 1847; Lord Dillon, 1844, January 
25: Lord Ebury, 1834; Lord Lonsdale, 1857 ; Admiral Sir John 
Fisher, 1841; Lord Robert Brudenell-Bruce, 1845, January 26: 
Lord Annesley ; Lord Hillingdon; Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton ; 
Lord Henry Phipps, 1851. January 27: The German Emperor, 
1859 ; Princess Victor Dhuleep Singh ; Sir George Sitwell, 1860 ; 
Mr. John Collier, 1850. January 28: Lord Stalbridge, 1837; 
Sir H, M. Stanley, M.P., 1841; Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 1834; 
Lord Camoys, 1884. 
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A Derelict Railway.—I give on this page 
a curious photograph of a derelict railway. 
This is to be seen in Ireland, between Birr 
and Portumna Bridge. This line was to join 
up these two towns and was connected with 
a branch of the Great Southern and Western Railway of Ireland. 
The total cost of the line was over £100,000, and it is now more 
than thirty-five years since it was opened for traffic. It had an 
extent of twelve miles, but the Irish Board of Works Commission, 


A DERELICT RAILWAY 
This line, which runs between Birr and Portumna Bridge, was opened thirty-five 


IN IRELAND 


years ago, and shortly afterwards all traffic on it was abandoned. 
track of the lines can be seen in the photograph 


having made a survey and pronounced part of the line unsafe, 
ordered the company to relay it. This was done, but the board still 
refused to accept the work as being safe and again ordered it to be 
relaid. This the railway company flatly refused to do and finally 
abandoned the line altogether, and there the remains of it have 
stood all these years. The peasants along the route, however, have 
helped themselves to all useful material such as sleepers, iron, &c., 
wherever they could, and the remaining lines, track, &c., are all 
overgrown with grass as seen in the photo, 


The Father of the House.—Among Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
many claims to distinction many people seem to forget that he 
includes that of being Father of the House of Commons. By a 
somewhat curious coincidence the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
acquired this title on the death of his namesake, Mr. W. B. Beach. 
In point of age Sir Michael is comparatively a junior as he is only 
sixty-five years of age, but he has now sat for a longer time in the 
House of Commons than any other member. Sir Michael first took 
office in 1868 as Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade, and 
has been Chancellor of the Exchequer in two different Administrations 
and in three Parliaments. Only three men have a longer record in 
this respect than ‘Black Michael”—the late Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
Robert Walpole, and William Pitt. 


“Herr Robert.”—Notwithstanding the poor opinion entertained 
in Germany of the British Army and the Colonial Secretary some 
of the Berlin officials are not above taking a wrinkle or two from 
some of our institutions. The Berlin policemen are now by order 
of the chief of police being drilled in the management of street 
traffic on the lines prevailing in London. So far, however, little 
success has been achieved as the police are much too peremptory in 
their orders to drivers of vehicles unaccustomed hitherto to be 
stopped; but Herr von Windhum, their chief, was too much 
impressed during his visit to London with our system to allow 
himself to be baffled in its introduction in Berlin. 


“ Muddied Oafs” in Parliament.—Many members of Parliament 
play cricket, and some fairly well, but the member who plays 
football is very rare. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, the member for 
Leamington, is an old Cambridge football blue and international, 
and Lord George Hamilton, who played with vigour in his Harrow 
days, still keeps up his connection with the game by holding the 
office of president of the Middlesex Association. But the only noted 
active footballer in the House of Commons is Mr. J. S. Arkwright, 
the Conservative member for Hereford. Mr, Arkwright, who is an 
old Etonian, was up at Oxford at the same time as Mr. W. J. Oakley, 
the well-known international. He was an energetic footballer but 
never had the luck to represent his university. He is an unique 
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instance of an M.P. who is also a league 
player. For the past three seasons Mr. Ark- 
wright has signed a league form for Hereford, 
and just before the last general election he 
played in a match at Stoke and scored Here- 
ford’s solitary goal.. Hereford likes a sportsman, and probably this 
accounts for the electors returning him unopposed, a thing unknown 
at a general election in Hereford for more than 200 years. The 
Upper House can boast of a very famous footballer in the person of 
Lord Kinnaird, who played for Scotland against England in 
1873 and actually took part in a game at Queen’s Club when 
he was more than fifty years of age. 


Dressing the Abbey.—Westminster Abbey will be sur- 
rendered to the Earl Marshal, the Duke of Norfolk, on Easter 
Monday ; and he, with the Board of Works, will carry out the 
elaborate scheme of building galleries and other extensive 
alterations in the interior of the building for the coronation 
service next June. The timber to be used in the construction 
of seats will cost no less than £10,000, and the erection of 
temporary galleries will enable the Earl Marshal to accom- 
modate 5,000 spectators in the Abbey. 


Algerian Club.—Wherever the English go in sufficient 
numbers they sooner or later establish a social club. One 
would hardly expect to find one in remote Mustapha Supérieur, 
but the English visitor will be agreeably disappointed. The 
club season lasts from November to May. For a payment 
of 133 francs down a visitor may belong for the whole season, 
or if he prefers it can pay a monthly subscription of 4o francs, 
If, however, he is only staying for a short time, or wishes to 
try the club before committing himself, he can do so for a week 
without ballot for 20 francs down. As at most English clubs 
abroad members of all the principal London clubs are admitted 
without ballot, and the same privilege is extended to the prin- 
cipal American clubs such as the Century, Knickerbocker, 
Manhattan Union, Union League, and University, all of New 
York. By a further stretch of courtesy the officers of British war- 
ships in harbour are made honorary members at once. 


Clubs on Crown Lands.—Most of the Pall Mall clubs are built 
on Crown land and the leases will fall in in about a quarter of a 
century. Probably they will all possess sufficient interest to get 
fresh leases, but at the price of a huge premium and greatly increased 
rent. Most of them are making provision against this day by an 
increase of subscription to form a fund which accumulates at 
compound interest. As the Crown lands are national property 
there will be a large windfall to the nation when the leases are 
renewed. 


Eaton Chapel.—A queer old relic of former days is in progress 
ofremoval. This is Eaton Chapel near the western end of Eaton 
Square. The days 
of chapels of ease 
have passed away 
and they are being 
replaced by new 
churches and mis- 
sion-rooms. The 
removal of this par- 
ticular one is due to 
the board of the 
Westminster estate, 
and the “ improve- 
ment” will mean a 
considerable addi- 
tion to the ducal 
revenues, for the site 
is big enough to 
admit of the erection 
of several houses or 
a huge pile of flats. 
The position, more- 
over, is such a good 
one that the rents 
are sure to be high. 

Sixty-five Miles 
a Day.—After en- 
joying the violent delights of a ping-pong—or is it table tennis P- 
tournament for the better part of a week visitors to the Royal 
Aquarium are now being regaled with a more solitary contest, in 
which Mr. Hart is attempting to run sixty-five miles a day for thirty 
consecutive days. 


Cc. W. HART 


Who is attempting to run sixty-five miles a day 
for thirty consecutive days, excluding Sundays, 
at the Royal Aquarium 
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Lord Curzon’s Broad-mindedness.—I dare- 
say my readers saw references in the papers to 
Lord Curzon’s remarks to the Burmese in his 
recent tour regarding the neglect of their 
temples. Had he been a good Buddhist 
instead of a Christian Viceroy the observations would not have been 
remarkable. As it was they showed a broad-minded eclecticism 
strangely at variance with the late Bishop of Calcutta’s appeal to the 
Government of India to introduce the Bible as a text book in native 

schools. At the same time that Lord 
Curzon was exhorting the Burmese to be 
faithful to their hereditary faith Sir Lepel 
Griffin was pointing out in an after-dinner 
speech in London the mischief likely to 
arise from such a policy as Dr. Welldon 
agitated for, An Anglo- 
Indian sent a cutting of Sir 
Lepel Griffin’s speech to Lord 
Curzon and received by the 
last mail a 
reply, in the 
course of which 


he said :— 

_ Itwas a curious 
thing that at the 
same time I in 
Burma anda num- 
ber of men in Eng- 
land who know 
much more than 
I can claim to do 
about India were 
saying much the 
same thing about 


our attitude to 
religion in this 
country. 

To say the 


least of it the 
present time is 
hardly the one 
we should se- 
lect for stirring 
up the embers 
of revolt in 
India, and it is 
comforting to 
know that the 
head of the In- 
dian . Govern- 
ment is not a 
man’ of quite 
the same way of thinking as Dr. Welldon, however useful the latter 
may be in his own sphere of action. 


Bayliffe 

A giraffe which has recently been captured 

near Victoria, Rhodesia, and is now kept on 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s farm near Buluwayo 


A Day at Brighton.—Dr. Johnson found that the high tide of 
human life met at Charing Cross. I think he would be disposed 
to hold that one of the places where to-day it meets in the 
winter is at the Métropole Hotel in Brighton. At any rate I have 
just had a most merry week-end there, and the hotel corridor was a 
panorama of well-known faces from London. Among others of 
the dramatic profession I noticed Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, and Mr. Ben Webster, while in 
literature and journalism I recognised Mr. Max Pemberton, Mr. 
George Street, Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, Mr. William Heinemann— 
but the list of faces which are familiar to those who attend private 
views at picture galleries and first nights at theatres is far too long 
to enumerate. I give, as is usual with THE TATLER, the menu for 
the dinner on the Sunday night :— 

Huitres 
Fausse Tortue Claire 

Potage Ecossais 

Filets de Soles Normande 

Estomac de Dinde Dominicaine 

Aloyau de Boeuf Princesse 

Perdreaux Rétis 
Salade de Mache, Ceéleri et Betterave 

Plum Pudding 

Biscuit Glacé Benedictine 


Petits Fours 


Fruits ~ Cafe Noir 


British Cheeseparing.—Some weeks ago I referred to Mr. Edwin 
Lemare as our leading organist. Before my remarks were in print 
he had finally decided to shake from his pedals the dust of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, and ly the end of February he will be on 
his. way to America to act as organist of Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, at 
a salary of £1,000 a year. English music suffers this great loss 
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through the national love of cheeseparing and 
disregard of efficiency. Mr. Lemare says he 
would not have entertained Mr. Carnegie’s 
offer if he had been permitted to keep the 
music at Westminster up to the proper stan- 
dard, but after years of effort he found his choir reduced to five 
So long as 
England grudges to pay for art artists will be tempted to migrate to 
countries that are less niggardly. 


American Invaders.—Instead of their threatened retirement from 
the English turf the American invaders show signs this season of 
renewed efforts to carry off the big racing prizes and a determined 
incursion into other fields of sport. Mr. W. C. Whitney wants to 
win the Derby with an American-bred colt ; Mr, Richard Croker 
finds it more restful to be squire of Wantage than autocrat of Tam- 
many, and now I learn that Mr. and Mrs, Foxhall Keene, who came 
over in the Cunarder, Campania, the other day, mean to settle down 
for the hunting season at Melton Mowbray, where Mr. Keene intends 
to add to his kennel of Airedale terriers with a view to exhibiting at 
the leading shows. He is also making arrangements to bring over 
a picked polo team in May to meet the leading English players at 
Hurlingham. His men will be practically the Lakewood team who 
hold the American championship, and will include Mr. J. E. Cowdin 
and Mr. R. L. Agassiz, both of whom, as well as Mr. Keene himse’f, 
have already played the game in England and thoroughly understand 
English conditions. Mr. Keene’s great ambition is, however, to 
figure as master of the Meadowbrook Hunt, and if that aspiration 
were satisfied he would spare no expense to make the pack the best 
in England—which means, of course, the best in the world. 


The L.N.W.R.’s White Elephant.—One of the most curious 
articles ever held by a railway company is a fossilised giant in the 
possession of the London and North-Western Railway. The huge 
figure, which is over 12 ft. in height, is said to have been discovered 
in Antrim by a man named Dyer. It was exhibited in Dublin 
and Manchester, and as it proved an extremely profitable exhibit 
Dyer sold a share in it to one Kershaw. Dyer sent it to London by 
rail without Kershaw’s knowledge but omitted to pay the carriage. 
There was a dispute between them as to the ownership of the giant 
and Kershaw obtained an injunction from the Court of Chancery to 
prevent its removal until this should be decided by law. The action 
never came to an issue, and as the injunction is still in force the 
railway company must procure an order from the court before the 
giant can be moved. The warehouse charges at the lowest com- 
putation amount to £150, exclusive of the cost of carriage and legal 
expenses incurred in connection with it. It is kept at Broad Street 
Station and is so heavy that six men and a crane are required to 
move it. 


“DOES HE BITE?” 


Bloodhound and Tersian.x—The bloodhound is not by any 
means the ferocicus brute he is supposed to be. He is amenable 
to any friendly advance and lives on good terms with his own kind 
and select outsiders. The fine specimen depicted in the photo- 
graph appears to be looking askance at the advancing cat, but the 
two are really great friends and the Persian is able to do pretty 
much as she likes with her majestic companion. This is somewhat 
remarkable, as the bloodhound was quite grown and his tastes 
formed when he first made the kitten’s acquaintance. The blood- 
hound views with the most perfect indifference any attentions paid to 
the kitten, but puss becomes a jealous little spitfire when any 
stranger expends an affectionate caress on her canine companion. 
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Important to Acrostic Solvers.—By an 
unfortunate printer’s error Acrostic No. IV. 
as it was given in the last issue is incorrect. 
The following is the acrostic as it ought to 
have appeared. Competitors will please for- 
give the blunder, and note that solutions of the acrostic in its 
corrected form will now be received up to Monday, January 27. 


Double Acrostic No. IV. 
He’s up to date and he will make it so. 


1, OF his line second, not always as here, 

2. A name well known in cricket everywhere. 

3. Go to the bee perhaps outside the hive, 

4, He loved a waiting maid and wished to wive. 
5. Means something seen suggesting work and pray, 
6. Distress the foe by sitting day by day; 

7. Means little when there’s any meaning in’t, 

8. Wet bride torn from her attic: pun’s the hint. 

9. Money without the horn; with of no good; 

10. He won by waits not always when he would. 


The solution of Double Acrostic No. Ill. is as follows :— 


I oN A G 

29D R 

3. W O E 

As ayy: E (omen) 

isl T 

68 Mee PEER I (C) 

peas U N 

he SO) Salle OPIN (C; 

3. Not ‘ whoa.” 4. Yeomen farmers grow hops. 5. “Et” 
means ‘fand.” 6. “ Afric’s sunny fountains.” 
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“Nagging,” “nursing,” and “nice-looking ” 
are all accepted as alternatives to the first light. 

Correct solutions have been received from 
Art, Berth, Bunker, Eel, Games, Ko, Major, 
Magunota, Res, Seagull. 

Various new pseudonyms have been received in exchange for 
doubles and are noted. Oubit has been corrected to Ubique. 


The Vogue in Clubs.—The vogue of a particular club has a 
tendency to vary in the most remarkable manner. At one time, for 
instance, the Devonshire Club had a position almost equal to that of 
the Reform among political clubs, and admission was much desired. 
Then came the split in the Liberal party caused by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill, and that nearly destroyed the Devonshire owing to 
the blackballing of political opponents at elections (for no other 
cause but politics) and the disinclination of candidates to face unfair 
treatment of this kind. The result was that the Liberal Unionists 
drew off to Brooks’s, the Liberals to the Reform, while the Extremists 
had their own centre at the National Liberal. In consequence the 
Devonshire had a narrow escape of having to close its doors, and at 
one time this was actually contemplated. However, by a judicious 
change the position of the club was altered froma political to a social 
one, and a large number of ‘‘ good” members were elected on pei 
basis. This saved the club, and at the present moment the Devonsit¥e 
is in a very sound position. As a political club, however, it has lost 
all weight, and its qualifications are mainly social. i 

The New Door.—This does not refer to a problem play or a} 
screaming farce but to the front door of a house or houses. The‘; 
latest notion in incongruous decoration appears to be the panelling} 
of front doors with stained glass, not in the blue-bull’s-eye, brown-|- 
muffin, and frosted-daisy style that we are accustomed ‘to, but illus; 
trated with scenes containing human figures and animals. The 
whole has an incongruous and displeasing effect as if a church 
window had got stuck in the lay door. As a matter of fact thé 
scenes represented are not taken from Scripture. is 


THE FENCING CONTEST 


Hills & Saunders 


BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN WHICH TOOK PLACE AT OXFORD ON JANUARY 13 


The figure in the foreground with his foil resting against his foot is Mr. Egerton Castle, the well-known novelist 
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A Military Wedding Cake.—When the 
war fever was at its height and every patriotic 
Englishman was doing his best to show his love 
of country a beautiful military wedding cake 
was devised and executed for presentation to 
the first 2nd West Kent volunteer who was married after returning 
from South Africa. The donor of this unique production was Mr. T. 
Till of Lewisham and the recipient is Sergeant H. G. Martin of the 
2nd Volunteer Battalion the Queen’s Own (Royal West Kent Regi- 
ment). Sergeant Martin joined the battalion in September, 1893, 


i . 
SAKE 
@” WEST KENT VowuN rere 


White 
This wedding cake was devised and executed by Mr. Till of Lewisham 
for presentation to the first 2nd Wost Kent volunteer who should 
be married after returning from Africa. The winner proved 
to be Sergeant H. G. Martin 


and before attaining non-commissioned rank did excellent work. 
When the call was made for volunteers for South Africa he was one 
of the first to offer himself, and in March, 1900. he sailed in the 
Tagus for the war. 


“ The Starving Eighth.”—Like his comrades Sergeant Martin 
was with Lieut.-General Sir H. M, L. Rundles famous 8th Division, 
and shared in those long marches and great privations which gave 
the division the nicknames of ‘‘ The Starving Eighth " and “ Rundle’s 
Greyhounds.” After fighting and marching aud ccunter-marching 
Sergeant Martin was one of those who in October, 1900, were 
ordered home from Frankfort, but on reaching Bloemfontein they 
soon learned that the order was cancelled. After six months’ duty 
on the Orange River, guarding the bridge and town, enduring scares 
from De Wet, and sharing in concentration camp work, the order for 
home again came, this time on April 1, t901. Sergeant Martin 
returned to England by the transport in which he had left — the 
Tagus—and was discharged at Maidstone with a month’s furlough 
after fifteen months’ active service. That service is commemorated 
by the medal with the Cape Colony and Wittebergen clasps. After 
eight months’ civil life he married Miss Madeline Matilda Gray at 
St. Mary Magdalene, Peckham, on December 14 last, and having 
fulfilled the necessary conditions he took the cake. 


Mournful Anniversaries.-—January is a month of sadness for the 
South Wales Borderers, the old 24th Foot, for twice within living 
memory it has suffered something like annihilation. On January 13, 
1849, at Chillianwallab, Punjab, it had thirteen officers and 227 men 
killed and ten officers and 300 men wounded. Thirty years later in 
South Africa the catastrophe was repeated, and in circumstances 
which are without parallel in our military history, In January, 1879, 
the regiment was at Helpmakaar, and the officers of the Ist 
Battalion, who had a few bottles of wine left, invited the officers 
of the 2nd to dine with them. It was near the anniversary of 
Chillianwallah, and two of the officers, Captain Degacher and 
Lieutenant Proteus, proposed as a toast, “ That we may not get 
into such a mess and have better luck this time.” The toast was 
drunk. Who that remembers Isandhlwana does not know the 
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rest ? A few days later not one officer of the 
Ist Battalion who drank the toast was alive, 
and of the officers of the 2nd five had been 
killed also; as for the battalion itself it was 
obliterated. Then came Rorke’s Drift with 
its immortal defence and extraordinary batch of V.C.’s. The «wo 


* fights—January 22 and 23—cost the regiment twenty-one officers 


and 590 non-commissioned officers and men. ‘ They gave their lives 
for Queen and country,” says the memorial in St. John’s Priory, 
Brecon. “Jesu, mercy.” 


Isandhlwana and Rorke’s Drift.—General Lord Chelmsford, who 
commanded the forces in South Africa which invaded Zululand and 
operated against Cetewayo, and who was returning with his staff 
from reconnoitring when a survivor of Isandhlwana rode up with the 
terrible tidings of the butchery. was co!onel of the Sherwood Foresters 
(Derbyshire Regiment). Major-General R. Upcher, C.B., D.S.O., 
formerly commanding the Ist Battalion Durham Light Infautry, 
commanded the Ist Battalion of the 24th after Isandhlwana. Rorke’s 
Drift is commemorated in the South Wales Bordcrers in a beautiful 
way—a way that was chosen by Queen Victoria. When Melville 
and Coghill made that heroic effort to save the Queen’s colour which 
cost their lives the colour disappeared, bu’ some time afterwards it 
was recovered. Subsequently her Majesty decorated the staff with a 
wreath of immortelles in remembrance of the two noble subalterns, 
and commanded that as successors to the flowers a silver wreath 
should be borne on the staff of the Queen’s colour of each line 
battalion of the regiment. Of the officers who received the Cross 
for Rorke’s Drift only Surgeon-Lieut.-Colonel J H. Reynolds, Medical 
Officer to the Royal Army Clothing Factory, survives ; while of the 
men Private Henry Hook is the best known because of his employ- 
ment at the British Museum and the reputation he enjoys of being 
the “double” of General Sir Redvers Buller, V.C. The resemblance 
is certainly striking. 


Retirement of a Veteran.—The age rules have caused General 
J. H. Dunne to be placed on retired pay and have brought to a 
close an active service career of nearly fifty years | Born on Decem- 
ber 11, 1835, his first appointment was as ensign in the 62nd Foot, 
now the Ist Battalion Wiltshire Regiment. He saw hard service in 
the Crimea and possesses the medal with clasps for Alma, Balaclava, 
Inkerman, and Sebastopol. He shared like Sir Evelyn Wood in 
the unsuccessful assault on the Redan on that memorable June 18, 
just forty years after Waterloo, which it was hoped would give a 
glorious victory for the British and French allies and wipe away all 
bitterness of feeling. In the China War of 1860, too, the general 
did good service, being present at the capture of the Taku forts and 
Pekin. For three years he was Lieutenant of the Tower of London 
and is colonel of his old regiment, the Wiltshire. 


Presentation to an Attache.—Colonel Ivor J. C. Herbert, C.B., 
C.M.G., who has been presented by the foreign military attachés 
who were in South Africa when the war began with a gold cigarette 
box set in jewels and having engraved upon it the autographs of 
the donors, was excellently fitted for the duties which fell to him. 
From 1886-90 he was military attaché at St. Petersburg, and for 
the best part of twenty years previously had been in the Grenadier 
Guards. He was one of the assistant-adjutant-generals to the forces 
in South Africa and is at pre- 
sent one of the unemployed 
officers on the active list, 
having been placed on half pay 
nearly a year ago. 


A Resourceful Trumpeter. 
—Here is a snapshot of an 
old cavalryman who was one 
of the present Commander-in- 
Chief’s trumpeters during the 
Afghan campaign in which 
Lord Roberts figured so promi- 
nently. Mr. Duly—that is the 
ex-soldier’s name—is an old 9th 
Lancers man, and he sounded 
the charge in the battle of 
Charasiah, which gave to the 
gth the honour of that name. 
The picture represents him 
sounding the trumpet, the bugle 
being slung ready for use. Since 
leaving the army Mr. Duly has 
been making a comfortable liv- 
ing out of the halls. 


Wood 
TRUMPETER 


A RESOURCEFUL 


THE TALLER 


THE HUMOUR OF LIFE—As seen by Phil May. 
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JOTTINGS OF 


A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


t is very much to be hoped that the petition to his Majesty for 
the incorporation of a British academy for the promotion of 
historical, philosophical, and philological studies may be granted. 
Of course such an Academy will also promote great jealousies. 
None the less the list of names that supports it is a convincing one 
and indicates that such an academy would put pseudo-literature 
and sham scholarship in its proper place. I have more than once, 
for example, seen in print the names of certain people with 
“F.R.Hist.S.” following their names, but unless I am much 
mistaken some of these gentlemen’s qualifications for the Royal 
Historical Society must be primarily that of paying a subscrip- 


tion. There will be no nonsense of that sort in the proposed 
Academy of History, which has the support of Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. John Morley among others. At present from a 


journalistic point of view historical research is best represented 
by the EZzglish Historical Review, which now, by the way, bears 
only the name of Mr. Reginald Lane Poole on its cover and no 
longer that of Dr. Gardiner. The January number, however, is full 
of good things. There is an account of ‘‘ The Earliest ‘ Life’ of John 
Milton,” by Professor Parsons, an article by Dr. Hodgkin on 
“Richelieu. and his Policy,’ and one on “The Annals of Lewes 
Priory,” by Professor Liebermann. 


he Sunday Sun in a recent issue contains a very amusing 
account of the woes of a club secretary. The article is signed 
“Wentworth Smee,” which is, | understand, a pseudonym of Mr. 
G. B. Burgin, well kfown as a novelist and critic. Mr. Burgin is 
one of the secretaries of the Vagabonds’ Club, so that one may take 
his description of the club secretary’s woes as a piece of personal 
autobiography. When this club gives a ladies’ dinner we are led 
to understand that there are a great many of the wives of members 
who are anxious to bring friends :— 


One wants a chiropodist because he is so handsome; another suggests that man 
who tells fortunes in Bond Street; another thinks an invitation should be sent to the 
All the members of 
Someone who is no one asks 
a guest who is someone, and then writes that this guest must sit next to 
the guest of the evening and that he himself must 


Countess of X because she has never seen a countess. 
this club are anxious for the best. places, 
have the next place, 
Someone else has a father. who once read a book by the guest of the 
evening and feels almost a relation in consequence. Of course, this- person 
also wants to sit next. to the guest of the evening. There is always the 
old lady who asks if I will provide a foot-warmer or a warming pan for her 
husband, 


Then there is the trouble with the people who have double-barrelled 
The Brown-Smiths get put down under S and the Smith- 
Browns under B, and there is great confusion. Altogether it will 
be seen that Mr. Burgin makes very merry over the ladies’ dinners of 
his club. 


names. 


t would be interesting to know how many clubs there are in 
London at the present moment of a literary or semi-literary 
character. I suppose the Vagabonds’ Club, of which Mr. Burgin and 
his friend, Mr. Douglas Sladen, are the secretaries, is by far the 
largest.. Then there is the Whitefriars Club which meets in Fleet 
Street once a week. This club will have the Bishop of Ripon and 
Sir Edward Russell at its next dinner, and Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, and Mr. John Murray at the dinners following. 
Then there is the Authors’ Club which indulges every week in a 
dinner with guests, and entertains Mr. Austin Dobson next week 
and Mr. A. E. W. Mason the week after. I recall also the Urban 
Club which meets once a month at the Salisbury Hotel, the Johnson 
Club which meets once a quarter at sundry taverns, and the Omar 
Khayyam Club. which dines twice a year to commemorate the old 
Persian and his translator, Edward FitzGerald. 


f course there are scores of clubs besides these, some of them 

very distinguished but very quiet. The Noveromagians, for 
instance, have not attained the honour of being mentioned in 
Who's Who, but I recall a very delightful dinner there in the 


company of some very distinguished men. The Sette of Odde 
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Volumes is better known, and that also has painters and poets in 
its ranks. Then there are those other coteries, “Our Club” and 
“The Club.” One of these claims to be the direct descendant of 
that famous club of which Dr. Johnson was a member which met 
in Gerrard Street in the days in which Johnson coined the word 
which should be the note of membership of all clubs, that is, 
“ Clubbable.” 


understand that negotiations are on foot to found a twopenny 

or threepenny weekly journal somewhat on the lines of the 
Spectator, but of quite opposite politics. The great success of the 
Outlook, so ably edited by Mr. Percy Hurd, gives unmistakable 
indication that there is room for threepenny journals in the political 
world as the prosperity of the A¢henzum makes it clear that there 
is room for them in the literary. 


t is stated that Mr. T, P. O’Connor is so pleased with the success 

of M7.A.P., a journal in which he has a large proprietary 

interest, that he will start another paper of not dissimilar character 
to be called 7.P.’s Weekly. 


have received a copy of a journal which appears in a resplendent 
purple cover and is entitled the A/issenden Magpie. Why Mis- 
senden, which is a little village in Bucks with a population of about 
300 people—its population on the hills swells it to 2,000—should be 
destined for so great a fame it is difficult to understand. I have 
visited Missenden very many times and it is to me one of the most 
charming villages in England. The air seems to be as_ bracing 
The walks through 
the surrounding woods are delightful, and I have gone there 
At the first blush this reads almost like an 
hotel advertisement, but Missenden happily has no interest in 
being boomed. 


as if the place were on the eastern sea coast. 
again and again. 


It has a terribly bad train service; its two 
railways do not move in harmony, and if you take a return ticket 
by the Great Central you are not allowed to come back by the 


Metropolitan ; and all the inns are very small. 


ith this intimacy with Missenden I am _ naturally surprised 
at receiving No. 1 of the JZissenden Magpie, but I am 
sorry to learn that the first number is to be the last, and ‘‘ not the 
pounds of our readers nor the prayers of our printers shall drag 
from us another number.” I understand as a matter of fact that the 
Missenden Magpie is the very quaint joke of Mr. J. B. Wilson, the 
son of the vicar of Great Missenden and a successful London 
journalist. Mr. Wilson has had the co-operation of M. T. W. Cross- 
land of the Oxzz¢look. Together they have turned out one of the 
most humorous little publications that can be imagined—a real 
addition to the literature of Buckinghamshire. 


welcome an addition to the literature of Buckinghamshire that 
has cost me nothing because I have for some time been a col- 
lector of books on this most interesting county, and these books have 
cost me much. I find that I have-rivals in this occupation. For 
instance, I find the following item in the catalogue of a country 
bookseller :— 

Bucks.—Description of the house and gardens of Richard Grenville Nugent 
Chandos Temple, Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Plates, Sm. 4to. 4s. 
Buckingham. 1827. 

What in the world can anyone but myself want with that book ? 

However, I sent my postal order within twenty-four hours of receiving 

the catalogue and am immediately informed that the book is sold. 


he serial stories in some of the January publications are 
delightful ; one for example, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, ‘‘ Mar- 
garet Vincent,” opens well in the Queen. The two serials also in 
the Cornhill, “The Intrusions of Peggy,” by Anthony Hope, and 
“The Four Feathers,” by A. E. W. Mascn, are both excellent. 
The Cornhill is superbly and lavishly edited ; it is now far better 
than when it was under the control of Mr. James Payn, who, although 
one of the kindest of men, most fascinating of novelists, and most 


humorous of journalists, was not in my judgment a good editor. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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The Order of the Garter.—The King 
intends to revive the historic practice of hold- 
ing full chapters of the Order of the Garter, 
which had entirely dropped out during the 
latter half of the last century. These full 
chapters will be held on occasions when the 
Garter is to be conferred on new knights, and 
the first will take place after the coronation, 
when the King will confer the Garter on 
Prince Charles of Denmark and the Duke of 
Fife. The ceremony of investiture will be 
performed in the Throne-room or Waterloo 
Chamber, and afterwards there will be a 
grand banquet in St. George’s Hall. 


Robes of the Garter.—At this chapter the 
knights will be required to wear their full 
robes and insignia. The robes consist of a 
mantle of blue velvet lined with taffeta with 
the star of the order embroidered on the left 
breast, a hood of crimson velvet, a surcoat of 
the same lined with taffeta, and a hat of black 
velvet lined with white taffeta, bearing a 
plume of white ostrich feathers with a central 
tuft of black herons’ feathers fastened by a 
band of diamonds. The insignia consist of a 
collar of gold worked in garters, roses, and 
knots, a pendant enamelled with the figures of 
St. George and the Dragon, and-a star of 
eight points of silver. with the cross of 
St. George in-the centre. Wealthy knights 
very often possess stars made. entirely of 
diamonds and rubies, when, of course, the effect 
is greatly enhanced. Finally, on. the left leg 
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below the knee the knight wears the dis- 
tinctive badge, a garter of dark blue velvet 
edged with gold and bearing the 
motto, Hon soit gui mal y pense. 


The Courts.—We are informed 
that the Lord Chamberlain has 
already received so many applica- 
tions for invitations to the first 
Court, the date of which is not yet 


settled, that he could fill up 
half-a-dozen with them. A good 
deal of disappointment must 
ensue. 


Lord Clifden.—A weekly con- 
temporary is not strictly correct in 
stating that Lord Clifden “ pur- 
chased ” Lord Hardwicke’s Wim- 
pole domain, The late Lord 
Hardwicke wrote to the papers 
with regard to a similar statement 
at the time: “Such is not the 
case. Lord Robartes” (now Lord 
Clifden) “had a mortgage on the 
estate and foreclosed, by which 
action he has got the whole of 
my estates in Cambridgeshire for a sum equal 
to about £250,000.” As Lord Clifden is one 
of the wealthiest of the West Country peers 
the sum was rothing to him. He has never 
res.ded at Wimpole but divides his time 
between Lanhydrock and Great Stanhope 
Street. W.mpole will later be handed over to 
his son to avoid death duties. 


The Dublin Season.—The orfening of 
the Dublin season will te marked by 
the removal of Lord and Lady 
Cadogan from the Viceregal Lodge 
to the Castle, where they will 
entertain not only in the regular 
official way of drawing-rooms and 
levées, but also in the more per- 
sonal method of dinner parties. 
The viceregal apartments, where 
the Lord Lieutenant holds his 
Court, are in the upper ward of 
the Castle, and they include the 
residential suite. Here, too, are 
the quarters of the state steward, 
the chamberlain, the controller, 
the ushers, and the other Court 
functionaries. It is part of the 
unwritten Jaw of the viceregalty 
that the Viceroy must reside at 
the Castle during the season, and 
no Viceroy has ever had the 
courage to break the law in spite 
of the inferior accommodation of 
the Castle. 


Dublin Castle. — The state- 
rooms of the Castle are very 
spacious and elaborately furnished 
in a rich and heavy style, in which 
gilding and crimson velvet play 
prominent parts. Large antique 
chandeliers of the finest cut glass 
depend from the ceilings and form 
conspicuous objects, especially 
when aglow with the glitter of the 
lights. The principal room is the 
presence chamber, which corre- 
sponds to the Throne-room at 
Buckingham Palace. Here itis that 
the drawing-rooms are held, and 
the Viceroy exercises his unique 
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privilege of kissing every lady who is pre- 
sented. It may be added that only one lady 
has ever refused to be kissed under these 
circumstances, and that was the late Mar- 
chioness of Drogheda. The throne is as 
usual a very handsome chair with a high 
back and heavy arms, which is elaborately 


THE EARL OF DUDLEY’S MOTOR CAR 


“The names, reading from left to right, are: the engineer, 
Captain Brinton, D.S.O., Viscount Ednam, the Earl of Dudley 


upholstered in crimson and gold. Over it 
the royal arms are emblazoned in gold. 


Irish Knights.—One of the most curious 
privileges of the Lord Lieutenants is that of 
creating knights, which in this country is 
exercised by the Sovereign alone. It is true 
that the Viceroy does not select the candi- 
dates, but merely accepts those recommended 
to him by the Chief Secretary who represents 
the English Government. But he performs the 
ceremony, it may be in state at the Castle, or 
informally at the lodge. Formerly the 
Viceroy borrowed a sword from one of his 
aides-de-camp, who received a douceur of £5 
for the loan, but now there is a regular sword 
of state ina sheath of crimson and gold which 
is used for this purpose. 


Viscountess Milton.—Lady Milton, whose 
performance of ‘‘Jane” has proved her 
to be one of the most successful of modern 


amateurs, has inherited from her mother 
a great deal of the beauty of the 
Lumleys. Lady Zetland is still a well- 


known beauty, as are also her sisters, Lady 
Bradford and Lady Grosvenor. Lady Milton 
as Lady Maud Dundas was one of the 
beauties of her year. As a girl she rode 
occasionally with the Aske Hounds, of which 
Lord Zetland is master, but since her marriage 
and while residing at Carnew Castle in county 
Wicklow she has been a well-known and 
much-sought-after figure with many packs in 
the district. She is fond of animals, takes the 
keenest interest in her husband’s hounds, and 
very often undertakes the actual care of 
puppies, which need great attention. She isa 
charming hostess with a wonderful power of 
managing her house and making all feel at 
home. She is fond of photography and has 
done much beautiful work with the camera. 


Viscount Milton.—Lord Milton is one of 
the few people who have had the privilege of 
reading their own obituary notices. A few 
years ago he was thrown while hunting and his 
death was announced in all the evening 
papers. The notices must have been queer 
reading for the subject. Lord M.lton is a 
grandson of Earl Fitzwilliam and is heir to 
the earldom. His father died in 1877. 
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The Season in Egypt.—The guests at 
the Grand Hotel, Helouan, during the last 
fortnight included Lord and Lady Davey 
(who left for Assouan on the 13th inst.), 
Lord and Lady Willoughby de Broke, and 
Sir Edward Hulse, who at the conclusion of 
his visit will return direct to South Africa to 
resume his command in the yeomanry. Dr. 
Page May, to whom is due the recognition of 
Helouan as a health resort and the elaborate 
fitting-up of the new thermal establishment, has 
been entertaining Dr. Savage, the well- 
known brain specialist, and they have been 
ploughing together the excellent golf links. 


The First Earl of Ilchester. — The 
forthcoming Stavordale and Londonderry 
marriage reminds me of the fact that the 
founder of the family of the Earls of Ilchester 
was a certain Sir Stephen Fox, a devoted 
friend and adherent of Charles II. when 
in exile, and not forgotten by that some- 
what unreliable monarch at the Restoration. 
It was this Royalist’s son, Stephen, who was 
created first Earl of [chester and who 
married Elizabeth, only daughter and heiress 
of Thomas Strangways Horner of Mells 
Park, Somerset, and Melbury, Dorset, which 
latter property he acquired with his front 
name of Strangways through his marriage. 
And if my readers desire to acquaint them- 
selves with what tradition declares are the 
true facts of that most romantic union of 
Stephen Fox and Elizabeth Horner let them 
take from their shelves (where of course they 
have it) Thomas Hardy’s A Group of Noble 
Dames and turn to the first story, “The 
First Countess of Wessex.” 

Here they will find the real characters 
in this historic romance, who but thinly dis- 
guised masquerade as ‘Squire Dornell” ; 
his wife, “‘ the greatest heiress in Wessex ” ; 
their daughter, “‘ Mis'ress Betty,” and her 
suitor, the court favourite, “‘ Stephen Reynard,” 
who won her hand and heart; while ‘ Falls 
Park” and ‘‘ King’s Hintock Court” do duty 
for Mells Park and Melbury.. Tle story is 
well worth perusal as a story, putting aside 
the personal interest of to-day. 


The Genius of Lady Granby.—Two years 
ago the publication of the Marchioness of 
Granby’s Portraits of Men. and Women 
served to remind society that it includes at 
least one genuine artist amongst its leaders, 
for though her art sometimes fell short in 
suggesting strength or character the beauty 
of line and delineation of loveliness in many 
of the sketches could not be surpassed. One 
missed something, perhaps, in her “ Rudyard 
Kipling” or her “Cecil Rhodes,” but her 
women were all perfect. The volume was, in 
fact, a book of beauty as well as a gallery of 
celebrities. Perhaps the most striking of. the 
“portraits”. were those of the» Duchess of 
Leinster and her two beautiful sisters, Lady 
Helen Vincent and Lady Ulrica Duncombe, 
but the Princess Troubetzkoy furnished the 
subject of another charming sketch, while the 
triste longings of Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s face 
and the brilliant intellectuality of Mrs. George 
Cornwallis - West also received adequate 
treatment; and then there was such appeal- 
ing pathos in the picture of Lady Alice and 
Lady Mary Montagu, the twin daughters, whose 
sad death at the threshold of womanhood so 
clouded the life of their mother, Consuelo, 
Duchess of Manchester. 


Sadness and Sunshine.—But her book 
and the many portraits she has since pro- 
duced are not Lady Granby’s only contribu- 
tions to art, Equally beautiful, though more 
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pathetic, is the recumbent statue in marble of 
her eldest son, Lord Haddon, chiselled by a 
mother’s loving hand for his tomb at Belvoir. 
He was the idol of her heart—a beautiful boy 
with a noble bearing—and his death under 
the saddest circumstances was a cruel blow 


Alice Hughes 
THE COUNTESS OF CARNARVON 
Who is one of the keenest of ‘‘ motorists” 


from which she has not yet quite recovered. 
Her affection is now centred upon her only 
surviving son, Lord Ross of Belvoir, who has 
just turned fifteen and who is one of the 
handsomest and most mischievous of Eton 
boys. One day he will be Duke of Rutland ; 
but if he inherits the genius of his mother, 
the physique of his father, and the poetic 
gifts of his grandfather—the Lord John 


Christmas Dinner. 
<i d 


CAVIAR BE RUSSIE 
CONSOMME DE VOLAILLES 4 LA DORIA 
TRUITE DE NER SAUCE NANTUA 
POMMES NOUVELLES 
SELLE DE PAULIAC A LA RICHELIEU 
RIZ DE VEAU A LA CHAMBORD 
GRANIT BE CYRANO 
CHAUDFROID DE VOLAILLES HISTORIEE 

ASPERGES EN BRANCHES 
SAUCE MOUSSELINE 
FAISANS TRUFFES 
SALADE RACHEL 
PLUM PUDDING 
GLACE VENITIENNE 
GATEAY BRETON 
GATEAU NAPOLITAIN 
PAVILLON COPTE 


R% 


Grana Hite Helouan 25th December 1901 


THE MENU OF A CHRISTMAS DINNER 
AMONG THE PYRAMIDS 


Manners of Disraelian days—he cannot be 
wholly lost to fame even in the obscurity of 
the House of Lords, 


Beauty and Intellect.—Lady Granby is 
herself strangely beautiful. Her fair hair, 
dreamy eyes, and regular features, lit up from 
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time to time with all the animation of intel- 
lect, furnish an ideal subject for the brush, 
the pencil, or the camera; and as a natural 
result there is no society leader who has been 
more often painted and photographed. Then 
she is as intellectual and accomplished as she 
is beautiful. Even in the brilliant company 
of her fellow ‘‘Souls” she scintillates ; in- 
deed, she is looked up to as a leader. Yet 
she is of a retiring disposition, and if she 
leads she does it unconsciously, without effort, 
as one born to leadership, not grasping at it. 
Her father, Colonel Lindsay—a son of the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres—was, by 
the way, one of the handsomest men at the 
court of the late Queen Victoria, and ‘‘ Little 
Violet Lindsay” in her girlhood was the 
favoured playmate of the Princess Louise 
and the late Duke of Albany, who were, 
indeed, kindred spirits with the same artistic 
tastes and the same interest in music and 
literature. 


Earl of Cardigan.—Lord Cardigan, who 
has been hunting now and again with the 
Woodland Pytchley, has a small pack of 
bloodhounds at Savernake. These are not 
used for purposes of the chase, but chiefly 
for driving the deer back from the forest into 
the home park. Lord Cardigan is the eldest 
son of the Marquis of Ailesbury and will 
one day succeed to the title. He was first 
cousin-to the preceding peer, who achieved 
an unfortunate notoriety chiefly in connec- 
tion with the turf. Lord Cardigan served 
an apprenticeship in the Wilts Yeomanry 
and then entered the 11th Hussars. He 
served in the Transvaal War with distinc- 
tion and earned the D.S.O. He is fond of 
every kind of sport, but his biggest achieve- 

ments in this respect were in India, where he 
was shooting big game shortly before the 
outbreak of the war in South Africa. 


Savernake Forest.—Tottenham House 
and Savernake Forest had a narrow escape 
of being lost to the family. The late marquis 
wished to sell them to Lord Iveagh in order 
to liquidate his debts to the well-known 
moneylender, Mr. Samuel Lewis. The present 
peer as heir of entail spent something like 
420,000 in resisting this at law and finally 
won. 


Lady Cardigan. — Owing to the odd 
custom of the peerage, as there is only one 
lady who is at present entitled to the style of 
Lady Cardigan, she is so called without any 
prefix of a Christian name. But she is Lord 
Cardigan’s distant cousin by marriage, not his 
wife. He is unmarried and she is the widow 
of the celebrated Lord Cardigan who led the 
charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava, and 
is said to have remarked on that occasion, 
“Here goes the last of the Brudenells.” 
Lady Cardigan was the most beautiful woman 
of her time and she is still very beautiful. 
She is a keen sportswoman. 


The Pearl of Savoy.—Italy will be re- 
presented at the coronation, for besides the 
Duke and Duchess of Aosta the Duke of 
Genoa will be here in an official capacity as 
admiral of the fleet squadron which will come 
as a compliment to King Edward. The duke 
is the uncle of the King of Italy, being the 
brother of the ‘‘ Pearl of Savoy,” Queen Mar- 
gherita. He has a great love for England 
and a more intimate knowledge of English 
ways than most foreigners, for he was edu- 
cated at Harrow, where heis still remembered 
as a quiet, retiring, and rather studious boy. 
He married in 1883 Princess Isabella of 
Bavaria, and has two sons and a daughter. 
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The Late Duke of Clarence.—January 
will always be a melancholy month to our 
Royal Family. In addition to the anniversary 
of the death of Queen Victoria (to-day), 
there is the anniversary of the death of 
the dearly-loved eldest son of the King 
and Queen, the late Duke of Clarence, who 
died on January 14, 1892. The custom 
in the family is to mark this sad date by a 
memorial service held in Sandringham Church, 
attended by the Royal Family and_ their 
personal attendants, and to send flowers to 
be placed on the tomb in the Albert Chapel 
at Windsor. The King and Queen send a 
cross and the rest of the family a wreath with 
the inscription, “In loving remembrance of 
their dearly-loved brother, from George, May, 
Louise, MacDuff, Victoria, Maud, and Charles.” 


At Buckingham Palace.—The works at 
Buckingham Palace have taken longer than 
was expected and there is no probability that 
it will be possible to hold the first Court at 


M,C, Halkett 
MASTER RONALD McNEIL 


Son of the M.F.H. of the North Cotswold 
Hunt 


the time which uscd formerly to be the period 
of the first Drawing-room—that is, the end of 
February. It is also probable that consider- 
able disappointment will be caused to many 
ladies who have fixed their hearts on attend- 
ing the first Court, for invitations are likely to 
be issued to the diplomatists, Court officials, 
and persons of the highest rank only. The 
general opinion of those concerned is that the 
change from afternoon to evening is excellent. 


Lady to the Queen. — Miss Charlotte 
Knollys, whose close personal attendance 
on the Queen was emphasised during her 
Majesty’s illness, now really combines in 
herself most of the functions of the resident 
ladies in waiting and maids of honour of 
Queen Victoria’s time, some of those of a 
secretary, and others- peculiar to the con- 
fidential intimacy existing between her and 
her royal mistress. Miss Knollys is always 
in residence, generally in attendance, is in 
daily personal companionship, and divides 
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with Mr. Sidney Greville the duties of private 
secretary. She has been in connection with 
Marlborough House since she was a child, 
was the attendant and confidential friend of 
the Princess of Wales for years, and is now 
the Queen’s chief stay. 


Lady Naylor Leyland. — Lady Naylor 
Leyland was zée Miss Jeannie Chamberland of 
Cleveland, Ohio. She was among the earlier 
flights of American belles who made such a 
sensation in London and at Homburg, and 
who were admitted to the friendship of the 
then Prince of Wales. A brilliant blonde 
with corn-coloured hair she offered a striking 
contrast to her intimate friend, the Countess 
of Donoughmore (now the dowager), who was 
as handsome a brunette. After a brilliant 
career of fascination she married the enor- 
mously rich Captain Naylor Leyland (afterwards 
Sir Herbert) and has since reigned mistress 
over the huge house called Hyde Park House 
in Albert Gate, where she has entertained 
royalty and the é/é¢e of London society. 


A Diplomatic Lady.—One of the most 
charming of the many clever and charming 
ladies who help his Majesty’s representatives 
in foreign countries to fulfil their duties is 
Mrs. Phipps, the wife. of Mr. Edmond Con- 
stantine Phipps, who is British Minister at 
Brussels. She is a daughter of the well- 
known family of the Mundys of Derbyshire, 
whose ladies are well known for their beauty. 
When she was at Washington she was famed 
even in that city of brilliant blondes for her 
rare combination of golden hair and dark 
eyes, and was one of the reigning belles of 
the American capital. Since then she has 
shone in Paris and been Queen of the English 
colony at Rio Janeiro. She is famed for her 
gracious demeanour, her beautiful eyes, and 
her perfect hostess-ship. Her husband was 
transferred to Brussels in 1900. 


Lady de I'Isle. 
—Lady de I'Isle is 
the widow of the 
late peer and step- 
mother of the 
present one, whose 
mother was the 
heiress of Sir 
William Foulis. 
Lady de l’lsle was 
née Miss Ramsay, 
and was a remark- 
ably pretty girl in 


the piquant, 
bright, brunette 
style. She married 


in 1893 and became 


a widow in five 
years. It was 
remarked _ that 


mourning was sin- 
gularly becoming to 
her, and it must be 
confessed that it 
has a. wonderful 
way of discrimin- 
ating between true 
prettiness and the 
“ all-but.” Since 
her bereavement 
Lady de I’Isle has 
resided chiefly in 
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Mayatt 
R. L. YARDE-BULLER 
Of the 2nd Scots Guards, who has just been 


THE HON. J. 


appointed A.D.C. to the Viceroy of India. Mr. 

Yarde-Buller, who has been serving with his 

regiment in South Africa, is the only son of 
Lord Churston 


Park Street and is seen about from time to 
time. She ought to look very handsome in 
her peeress robes. She was quite young 
when she married, and time has touched 
her very lightly s nce the death of her husband 
three years ago. 


M,C. Halkett 
I1VO CHARTERIS AND MASTER J. O'CONNOR 


The little Charteris children are the son and daughter of Lord Elcho 
and grandchildren of the Earl of Wemyss. 
Mr. Percy Scawen and a cousin of the present Lord Leconfield 


Their mother is a daughter of 
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Langfier 


LADY DE TRAFFORD 


Is the wife of Sir Humphrey de Trafford of Hill Crest, Market Harborough, and a daughter of the late Captain Franklin, 
Sir Humphrey is a brother of Mr. C. E. de Trafford, the well-known cricketer, and one of his sisters is 
married to Sir Timothy O’Brien 
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Baroness Eckhardstein.—Miss Maple, the 
daughter of Sir Blundell Maple, M.P., chair- 
man of ‘‘ Maples” and owner of the Child- 
wickbury stud, was a very lovely girl of a 
sweetly ingenuous and. attractive type of 
beauty. Since her marriage to Baron von 
Eckhardstein she has developed into a very 
handsome woman. She has taken her proper 
place in society with remarkable tact and 
skill, has acquired popularity in the diplomatic 
circle with which she naturally has the closest 
intercourse, and shines as a brilliant and 
gracious hostess at her fine house in 
Grosvenor Square, which is decidedly the 
quarter most affected by millionaires, their 
widows, sons, and daughters. It is well 
known that Baron von Eckhardstein has 
been continued so long at the German 
Embassy mainly to please his English wife, of 
whom the German-Emperor highly approves. 


A Bride-elect.—The engagement of Miss 
Myrtle Mostyn to Captain Henry Wombwell 
was not so very unexpected. Miss Myrtle 
Mostyn is the youngest and only unmarried 
sister of Lord Vaux of Harrowden. Like her 
sisters she is extremely pretty ; in fact, they 
are an attractive family altogether. As a 
general rule one cannot have too much of a 
good thing, but Lord Vaux would probably 
barter some of his pretty sisters—yes, and 
pretty daughters—for a son, for as things now 
stand there is a prospect of the barony falling 
into abeyance between his three daughters 
(coheiresses) in default of ason. The barony 
is an old one dating from Henry VIII., and so 
it goes to daughters in preference to brothers. 


An Irish Wedding.—The Earl of Wicklow, 
who was married to Lady Gladys Hamilton, 
younger daughter of the Duke and Duchess 
of Abercorn, is only twenty-four years of age. 
He succeeded his father in the peerage at the 
age of fourteen. He is a lieutenant in the 


LADY GLADYS HAMILTON 


fhe second daughter of the Duke of Abercorn, who was 
married on January 14 to the Earl of Wicklow 


2nd Life Guards, and has been serving with 
the composite corps in South Africa. Lord 
Wicklow is the head of an Irish branch of the 
great family of the Howards, but unlike the 
Duke of Norfolk he is a Protestant. His 
seat, Shelton Abbey, is in the vale of Avoca. 
During the earl’s long minority his estates 
were managed by his stepmother, the Countess 
of Wicklow, and by her second husband, the 
late Mr. Marcus F. Beresford, who was joint 
executor with her of the late earl’s will. 
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A Queen of Society.—Those who know 
New York society from the inside are per- 


suaded. that the coming leader of the 
“exclusives” is Mrs. Clarence Mackay, who 
was formerly Miss Kitty Duer, a belle and a 
beauty with dark hair, dark eyes, and an 
exquisite figure. Her husband, a successful 
financier with a fortune amounting to some 
seven millions, is a son of Mr. John Mackay, 
the great American mining magnate. Pretty, 
witty, lucky, and happy, Mrs. Clarence Mackay 
is an unspoilt original whose good deeds in 
private absorb more of her thoughts than her 
position in society. She is mistress of one of 
the finest houses in Leng Island—a present 
from her father-in-law—and with a passion 
for jewellery enjoys the possession of one of 
the finest collections of gems in the world, 
including a unique Hindoo ring of old Chinese 
gold set with rubies, diamonds, and emeralds. 


A Modern Palace. — Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay’s Long Island home is indeed a 
modern palace. Perched on the highest point 
of Harbour Hill it commands a magnificent 
view from its marble terraces. The main 
entrance is quite Jacobean in style, with great 
oaken doors giving admission to an imposing 
hall. Mantels from the palaces of European 
princes, staircases and panels that are marvels 
of carving, make a fanciful picture under the 
gleam of cunningly placed electric lights. But 
the feature on which Mrs. Mackay most 
prides herself is the wonderful Pompeian bath, 
cut from a single block of marble, which her 
father-in-law brought over from Italy. Of 
course, the house is furnished with every 
modern improvement and is decorated by 
the best artists, but to the English mind 
there appears to be too much 
glitter. Our quieter taste recoils 
from doors that are panelled in 
plate glass and furnished with 
cut-glass handles. 


The Best-dressed Woman in 
England.—Though Lady Alger- 
non Gordon-Lennox disclaims 
all title to this distinction journal- 
istic experts in New York are 
convinced that it must be hers. 
With her husband, she has 
recently been the guest of Mr. 
W. C. Whitney at Aiken, his 
home in the States, and from 
there they have gone on to Colo- 
rado and the Pacific slope, where 
they intend to remain till April. 
When they first went over Lady 
Algernon was interviewed at the 
Waldorf-Astoria by the inevit- 
able lady specialist, who quite 
gushed in several columns over 
“her beautiful gowns” and her 
gracefulness, and as a donne 
bouche gave the American public 
a complete inventory of the contents of her 
boxes, 


[Bullingham 


An Impressionist Picture.—As for the 
dress Lady Algernon wore during’ the inter- 
view “it was simple, but its simplicity gave it 
distinction. It was a plain gown, an all-red 
gown, a clinging gown. The material was of 
the finest silk velvet cord and it clung to 
Lady Algy’s figure as if it were part of it. In 
colour it was warm deep currant-red and 
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there was not a speck of trimming about it” 
save ‘‘a chou of soft black Liberty silk at the 
left side of the corsage,” with two long ends 
falling away below the waist-line. And her 
hat! Sucha hat it was! “A dashing black 
picture resting on a mass of golden hair.” 
Silky black beaver the material with white 
beaver edging the brim, and “ black and white 


THE EARL OF WICKLOW 


Whose marriage with Lady Gladys Hamilton 
took place last week 


ostrich plumes wandered carelessly over it.” 
But “the special novelty” was at the back, 
where a portion of the brim was cut to form a 
point and the pointed part rolled over and 
caught on the crown. 


Some Personal Details.—After such a 
description of her dress one is not surprised to 
learn that Lady Algernon struck the expert 
interviewer as “the most graceful woman seen 
in America for many a long day.” “Very 
tall” and “very lissome,” with “ deep violet 
eyes” and “a wealth of wonderful hair like 
spun gold.” Lady Algernon: has “a com- 
plexion of the fairest ’ tinged with “the tint 
of the wild rose.” “Broad shoulder” and “a 
conspicuously small waist,” the lady journalist 
also notes, but Lady Algernon nevertheless 
“carries herself with the sort of grace and 
dignity one: feels the charm of but cannot 
describe.” All which things, be it said, the 
society journalist at home has likewise duly 
noted, and oft, but has never so graphically 
painted in words. 

The Ludlow Title.—Young, good-looking 
Lord Ludlow has been having a capital season 
with the Badminton and neighbouring packs. 
This title is not derived from the town of 
Ludlow as is generally supposed. It is pro- 
perly Ludlow of Heywood, and Heywood is the 
name of the house and parish in Wiltshire in 
which Lord Ludlow lives. The fact is that 
the late Lord Ludlow was exceedingly proud 
of the circumstance that through his mother 
he was descended from the celebrated General 
Edmund Ludlow, who being “ wanted ” at the 
Restoration retired to Vevay, where he died. 
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eare told that the ingenious American lady responsible for 

the Bacon bi-literal cypher and the wonderful results ex- 
tracted by it intends to answer her critics in a magazine. It will 
be remarkable to see how she accounts for the striking coincidences 
between “ Bacon’s” translation of the //7ad into what purports to. be 
Elizabethan prose and Pope’s rendering of the same poem into 
what is undoubtedly eighteenth-century “heroic” verse. For it 
would seem to be quite obvious that if a verse paraphrase and a 
prose translation of the same Greek original have the same inter- 
polated or loosely-rendered phrases which serve to fill out the 
metre of the verse the writer of the metrical version has inserted 
these passages, superfluous from the point of view of a prose 
translator. Further, the interpolations common to Pope and 
“Bacon ”—of Mrs. Gallup’s curing—are in Pope’s very characte- 
ristic style, which is more unlike Bacon’s in his known and 
acknowledged works than is that of Shakspere or any other 
writer of Bacon’s time. There is no reason why an educated 
translator should depart widely from the form of his original in a 
prose version ; there is every reason why a writer far more eminent 
as a poet than as a scholar should let his desire to polish his 
couplets overpower his wish to give the exact meaning of his author. 


he a priori argument of the Shaconians is the hardest to credit, 
though some persons seem to find it the hardest to meet. We 
know a good deal of Bacon, they point out, not all to his credit, but 
enough to show that he was one of the greatest men of his time, and 
of all time. We can see from the plays ascribed to Shakspere that 
their author was one of the greatest men of all time ; but of the man 
Shakspere not much is known, and what is known seems to show 
him as a very ordinary person apart from his plays (if he wrote them). 
What, then, is more likely than that the man of genius wrote the 
plays of genius and bribed the actor-manager of the Globe Theatre 
to assume the authorship ? 


Bu the question arises, why should one expect the author of the 

Shakspere plays to have done anything else? Surely they 
were enough for one man. And why must we suppose that a 
lawyer, politician, philosopher, and: historian like Bacon should find 
the time or the mental and physical energy to write a whole series 
of important plays as well as all his acknowledged works? And 
out-and-out Shaconians claim even more. They make their hero 
the author of Ben Jonson’s plays, which is not so glaringly absurd, 
for assuredly if Bacon had written plays they: would have been 
rather like Jonson’s Sejanzs. Others go further and ascribe to the 
superhuman Bacon all the works of any eminence in-any department 
of literature produced during his period. It is altogether too much. 
] wonder if someone will not soon discover a tri-literal cypher to 

prove that Mr. Gladstone was the author of Lord Tennyson’s 
poems. But for the accident of being contemporaneous with the 
two men we should know next to nothing of the latter. He lived 
retired, he shunned crowds, his life was in his work. Two hundred 
years hence readers will know more of Gladstone’s life than we do 
of Bacon’s and less of Tennyson’s than we now know of Shakspere’s, 
for Shakspere lived far more. among men than Tennyson. 
Mr. Gladstone’s all-devouring activity was proverbial ; his recreations 
were another man’s labours. His classical scholarship was well 
known, and Tennyson’s poems have caught the Virgilian note more 
perfectly than have any other modern verses ; and Mr. Gladstone’s 
English translations of some ancient hymns are at least enormously 
better than the only acknowledged verses we have of Bacon’s. 


| think, therefore, it would be well to get hold of the first editions 

of Tennyson’s poetical works and search them for any irregu- 
larities of printing. Some such there are sure to be. The numerous 
and interesting ditferences between first and second editions of some 


of the poems ought to yield results. 
(pf course, Tennyson’s poems are not the only great works due to 
Mr. Gladstone. That the novels of Thackeray, Dickens, 
and George Eliot are also his is more than probable, while his 
desire to keep up a reputation for orthodoxy will explain his never 
claiming the authorship of Zhe Origin of Species and Ecce 
Hlomo. But in the case of Tennyson the notorious friendship 
between the two men gave every opportunity for the Prime Minister 
to transfer a portion of his too great weight of glory to his substitute 
and to reward him by a dignity but seldom conferred on poets. 
ADRIAN Ross, 
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A Letter on Recent Books 


rs. Charles Bagot, born over fourscore years ago, gives you 
pictures in her Links with the Past (Edward Arnold) of 
far-off days and scenes and heroes often as vivid and living as those 
of a cinematograph. I could fill my letter many times over with 
interesting .extracts from these delightful reminiscences, but I must 
content myself with this historic conversation with the Iron Duke: 
“T have taken a good deal of pains with a great many of my battles 
but I never took half the pains I did at Waterloo. By God! thcre 
never was in the annals of the world such a battle.” “What 
would you have done, sir, if the Prussians had not come up?” “ ‘The 
Prussians were of the greatest, use in the pursuit, but if they had 
not come up what should we have done? Why we should have 
stood our ground, that’s what we should have done. Our army was 
drawn up into a great many squares, many of these were diminished to 
a quarter and the cavalry riding amongst them. I saw it was necessary 
to present a length of front to the enemy. I made them fall isto 
line, four deep, and we completely drove them back. Za? manceuvre 
won the battle. It was never tried before.” “I thought, sir, you 
were taken when you got amongst the French.” “No, I got away 
through the 95th.” 

Apropos of Wellington and of the struggle with Napoleon you 
should read Sir Harry Smith’s fascinating Autobiography (John 
Mutray) to measure the improvement in the morale of our army and 
the methods and mercies of war since the days of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz. The most frightful atrocities attributed by us to the 
Germans and by the Germans to us to-day pale beside those com- 
mitted by our Peninsular heroes upon helpless women and’ children, 
which, as the following extract will show you, their officers had to permit 
on pain of death. ‘“ My red-coat pockets were literally filled with chips 
of stones splintered by musket balls. Those not knocked down were 
driven back by this hail of mortality to the ladders. At the foot of 
them I saw poor Colonel Macleod with his hands on his breast—the 
man who lent me his horse when wounded on the bridge at the Coa. 
He said, ‘Oh, Smith, 1 am mortally wounded. Help me up the 
ladder.’ I said, ‘Oh no, dear fellow.’ ‘I am,’ he said, .‘ be 
quick.’ I did so and came back again. Little Frear and | said, 
‘Let us throw down the ladders, the fellows shan’t go out.’ Some 
soldiers behind said, ‘ D—— your eyes, if you do we will bayonet 
you,’ and we were literally forced up with the crowd.” And then 
followed those scenes of indescribable horrors. It is difficult to 
understand how this absorbing autobiography of a soldier who fought 
for fifty-four years in four continents always with distinction, and 
once in the battle which won him his title, with supreme distinction, 
should have waited half a century for publication. It is as interesting 
as a novel, while the romance of Sir Harry’s Spanish marriage 
supplies the love element to perfection. 

In reading of the days of Wellington and Sir Harry Smith you 
have continually brought home to you the advantage then to a 
general of being out of hearing of home. The network of telegraphs, 
like a ganglion of supersensitive nerves, to-day makes the strongest 
general shrink from avoidable or excessive responsibility. It is to 
this paralysing dread of responsibility that Mr. Edgar Wallace, the 
smart Daily Jail correspondent, attributes, in his Unofficial 
Despatches (Hutchinson and Co.), the protraction of the war. “ Itis 
not,” he says, “due to the immobility of our troops nor to the 
incapacity of our officers, nor to the lies—as the 7zmes correspondent 
contends—of the Boer leaders to their men, but to the moral 
cowardice of our generals. In this alone they fall short of heroism. 
So long as a man will not risk that which he values most he is not 
playing the hero, and the average officer values honour first, 
reputation second, and life last,” and he will, therefore, risk his life 
more readily than his reputation. Mr. Edgar Wallace, who as you 
might expect is nothing if not “thorough,’’ cons'ders even Lord 
Kitchener “ unpardonably weak.” 

I might, I think, say that Father Sheehan breaks wholly new 
ground in his admirable portraiture of an Irish Roman Catholic priest 
in Luke Delmege (Longmans and Co.), since hitherto the Irish priest 
of fiction has been drawn either as a caricature or as an idol. Father 
Sheehan not only gives you the man as he is, but also shows you 
how he came to be what he is; for his environment, sacred or 
secular, Irish or English, is painted for you as vividly and realistically 
as the man himself. In a word, Luke Delmege, besides being a 
most interesting novel, gives you such an insight into half, or 
rather far more than half, of the eternal Irish question—into the 
heart, that is, of Roman Catholic Ireland—as only a priest of 
Father Sheehan’s powers and opportunities of observation could 
show you.—Believe me, my dear Mr. Lovelace, ever yours very 
sincerely, MILES BARRY. 
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At the Royal Society of British Artists’ Gallery. 


‘THE MAID OF ATHENS.” BY NORMAN PRESCOTT-DAVIES 
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EDITORS IN THEIR DENS 
Mr. Thomas Catling of ‘“‘Lloyd’s Weekly News.” 


Copyright of “ The Tatler” 


“Lloyd's Weekly News” will shortly celebrate its sixtieth anniversary. This famous and popular paper was once edited by Douglas 
Jerrold, and Mr. Catling has been connected with ‘“Lloyd’s” so long that he actually worked for the journal under Jerrold’s 
editorship. Mr. Catling is a widely-travelled editor. He loves his profession and his profession loves him 
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DE Ee PATE Bie 


PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


Downey 


MISS MARGARET FRASER (at the Vaudeville) 


iss Margaret Fraser, who dances so 
charmingly in Bliwe-Bell in Fairyland 
at the Vaudeville, learned her art at the 
Gaiety. Latterly she has b.en at Daly’s. 
Though she is of Scots origin she is no 
relation to Miss Agnes 
Fraser of the Savoy. 
M:* George Mudie, 
jun., who plays the 
part créated by Mr. 
Walter Passmore — in 
The Willow Pattern 
at the Savoy, inherits 
the stage instinct. - His 
father, Mr. George 
Mudie, is one of the best 
comedians in comic 
opera we have, while 
his mother, Miss 
Adelaide Newton (who 
played in La Poupée), 
was excellent as a grand 
dame of the © stately 
school in the same line. 


ehearsals of Udysses 
are in full swing at 
Her Majesty’s. © Miss 
Lily Hanbury is to be 
the Penelope, Miss Con- 
stance Collier is Athene, 
and Mrs. Brown Potter, 
Calypso. A glance at 
the accompanying por- 
trait of Mrs. Brown 
Potter shows how little 
she changes with the 
years. If possible she 
grows more handsome, 
iss Eleanor Calhoun 
is arranging to 
give Romeo aud Juliet 
and other Elizabethan 
plays in the Elizabethan 
manner in London during 
the coming season, and 
has engaged Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch to provide the 
antique music and _ in- 
struments. Miss Cal- 
houn is in treaty with 
Mr. William Peel for his 
services in connection 
with these productions, 
which she expects to 
give on a scale of great 


MR. GEORGE MUDIE, 


Ellis 
Jun. (at the Savoy) 


Al he Princess’s has reopened with Zhe 

Broken Melody, now approaching its 
three thousandth representation. Of course 
it owes its success to Mr. Van Biene, whose 
beautiful cello playing could make anything go. 


AN EARLY PORTRAIT OF 


sce eee 
ite ete sar 


ge 


MRS. BROWN POTTER 


MISS HESTER TRAILL (a new American actress) 


he American player has invaded even the 
provinces, for Miss Hester Traill, who 
has been touring the provinces in Ved/ Gwyx, 
comes from over the sea. She has also: 
appeared in Wilson Barrett’s Romany Rye. 
Her chief recreation is 
riding and she may often 
be seen in the Row. 


Mis Lilian Eldé, the 

“country ” girl and 
heroine of Mr. George 
Edwardes’s new musical 
play at Daly’s, made her 
début as a singer’ in 
October, 1898, at a ballad 
concert organised — by 
the ~Booseys’ at St. 
James’s Hall. Previous 
to. her appearance in 
public. Miss Eldé had 
devoted five years to 
study, three of which 
were ‘passed in Paris, 
where her voice was 
trained by Madame Mar- 
chesi, and two in London 
under the guidance of 
Mr. Henry Russell. Fol- 
lowing her London ap- 
pearance she went to 
Stockholm, where she 
was engaged for the en- 
tire opera season of 1899. 
Her success in Sweden 
was instantaneous, and 
so favourable an impres- 
sion’ did Mdlle. Eldé 
make upon the Court that 
the King commanded a 
special concert in her 
honour, at which he pre- 
sented her with a medal 
struck for the occasion. 
In 1900 Mdlle. ‘Eldé ap- 
peared upon the concert 
platform in Paris and 
Jater on at London in 
Covent Garden, where 
she sang the part of 
Musetta in Za Bohéme 
each time that opera was 
performed. Last year 
she sang at the Queen’s 
Hall concerts during the 
season and played with 


magnificence, Who plays “Calypso” in Mr, Stephen Phillips's forthcoming play, Uly’sses, at Her Majesty's Mr, Chevalier. 
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iss Eldé is a daughter of Miss Nellie 
Bromley, who will be remembered by 

many as having originated the part of the 
plaintiff in Gilbert and Sullivan’s Trial by 
Jury and who is now Mrs. Archibald Stuart 


Wortley. Literary work 
has very considerable 
attraction for Miss 
Eldé, who varies her in- 
terests by contributing 
to the magazines ; and 
a monologue that she 
has just completed, 
with music by Madame 
Liza Lehmann, soon to 
be produced, will ex- 
hibit an unambitious 
little attempt in dra- 
matic collaboration. 
Singing is, however, 
her chief occupation, 
and a_ studio that 
formed a feature in 
the house she occu- 
pies in Piccadilly has 
been turned into a 
music - room. Her 
husband, Mr. Charles 
William Cecil Dun- 
combe, the nephew of 
Lord Feversham, is an 
officer of yeomanry, 
and was for twelve 
months at the front. 


iM REE Maggie May, 

the Indian Prin- 
cess at Daly’s Theatre, 
got her first engage- 
ment from Mr. George 
Edwardes and_ has 
never been with any 
other management 
than his. In The 
Geisha she made her 
début, understudying 
Miss Marie Tempest, 
and when the oppor- 
tunity came her way 
played Mimosa with a 
charm that instantly 
assured a_ successful 
future. Some tours in 
the same piece  in- 
creased her experience 
and on the production 
of A Greek Slave she 
was cast for the part 
of Circe. At the end 
of a fortnight she re- 
linquished the engage- 
ment fora previous one 
that was to end in 
matrimony, and for two 
whole years she re- 
mained away from the 
stage. During the run 
of Sax Toy she re- 
turned to Daly’s, and 
eventually succeeded to 
the name part, invest- 
ing it with a grace that 
was a pleasure to wit- 
ness. Last summer a 
very severe attack of 
rheumatic fever ren- 
dered her an_ invalid 
for many weeks, but a 
delightful holiday spent 
in America somewhat 
compensated her for 
long hours of pain. 
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Whilst in New York a very tempting profes- 
sional engagement was offered her to remain in 
America, but Mr. George Edwardes’s answer 
to her request for advice in the matter was an 
urgently-worded cable to come back to Daly’s. 


Bassano 


MISS VIOLET DARRELL AS SHE APPEARED IN “THE SWINEHERD AND THE PRINCESS” 
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iss Violet Darrell, the Minor Domo in 

the recent production of the fairy play, 

The Swineherd and the Princess, at the 
Royalty Theatre, received her first lessons in 
acting at an age when she was almost too 


young to go to school. 
As the Fairy of the 
Slipper in the panto- 
mime of C7zuderel/a at 
the Lyceum she showed 
an aptitude for acting 
that led Mr. Oscar 
Barrett to make an 
arrangement by which 
she should have a part 
in his future Christ- 
mas productions. Her 
schooldays were spent 
at St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, Windsor, a long 
break coming in her 
studies with each recur- 
ring Yuletide. One of 
those juvenile engage- 
ments that Miss Darrell 
remembers with plea- 
sure was for Santa 
Claus at the Lyceum, 
another was to play the 
coquette in C7nderella, 
revived by Mr. Barrett. 


hen the school- 
days were all 
over and the time had 
arrived for more serious 
work Miss Darrell went 
on tour with Mr. John 
Hare to play Clara in 
School, after which she 
went to Terry’s Theatre 
for the part of Millie 
Grace in Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith’s production 
of Zhe Lady of Ostend. 
A tour of a few weeks 
with Miss Louie Freear, 
playing the génue 
part in Boy Bod, a suc- 
cess as Gwen with Mr. 
Sydney Brough in 7he 
Substitute,and as Jack 
in Zares, a play by 
Mrs. Beringer, occupied 
all her time until the 
autumn of 1900, when 
she was engaged by 
Messrs. Harrison and 
Maude for the Hay- 
market Theatre. With 
that management, of 
which she will always 
have the very happiest 
recollections, she re- 
mained until last De- 
cember, when she went 
to the Royalty, having 
in the meantime been 
kindly released by Mr. 
Tree, who engaged her 
for his forthcoming pro- 
duction of Ulysses. 
Miss Darrell thinks 
that no amusement can 
equal the theatre; if 
she had not to act she 
would be an indefati- 
gable playgoer. She is 
a native of Oxford and 
a daughter of Captain 
Dallin of the King’s 
Dragoon Guards. 
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Amateur Play-actors and an Amateur’s Play. 


fr.delle & Young 


THE WANDERING MINSTRELS OPERATIC SOCIETY IN “LA MASCOTTE” AT ST. GEORGE’S HALL 


Miss Norah Webb as “ Fairy Blue-Bell” Masters Stretch and Neville Curtis as ‘‘ King" and “ Page” Miss Doris Bell as ‘‘ Queen of the May” 
CHILDREN IN A CHILDREN’S PLAY, ‘‘THE SLEEPING BEAUTY” 


The Sleeping Beauty, by the Misses Royds and Marshall-Leslie, was given in Bramall, Cheshire, in aid of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 


THE “MILES GLORIOSUS” OF PLAUTUS AT BATH COLLEGE 
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The Heroine in Mr. Martin Harvey’s New Play. 


Mendelssohn 


Miss Mabel Gwynead Terry Lewis is the daughter of Miss Kate Terry (Mrs, Arthur Lewis), the elder sister of Miss Ellen Terry. She began her theatrical career 
with Mr, Hare at the Garrick 
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Scenes from “Katawampus” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


Bassano~ 


THE NAUGHTY CHILDREN ASLEEP IN THE CAVE 


This picture shows the four naughty children aslvep in their cages, where Krab the Caveman (Mr. Courtice Pounds) puts them to amuse the aniu als on “ Visitors’ Day,” 
Krab meanwhile sings a slumber song, and the brownies in nightdresses carrying lanterns creep softly round the cages 


Bassano 


THE PARLIAMENT OF TOYS 


Colonel Popgun and his four wooden soldiers are summoned by the Parliament of Toys, and after singing a song with chorus receive instructions from Krab, the Speaker, 
to bring the four naughty chiljren before the House 
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COCKATOOS 


o prettier trained animal 
performance has been 
seen in London than _ that 
given by Belloni’s cockatoos at 
the Empire. The intelligence of 
these birds is really wonderful. 
They go through a long list of 
tricks of which the most note- 
worthy are those in which one of 
them rides a bicycle on a thin 
wire which runs from one corner 
of the stage to a point over 
the back row of the fauteuils 
and thence to the other corner 
of the stage, and another which 
includes the turning of a series 
of back somersaults without the 
assistance of the bird’s wings in 
any way whatever and without 
as much as ruffling a_ single 
feather. The cockatoos come to 
their trainers first in a practically 
wild state, and for a couple of 
months all that is done is to 
accustom them as much as 
possible to their new surround- 
ings. Then their education is 
begun by their trainers playing 
with them every day. First one 
trick and then others are shown 
to them, until at last the birds 
thoroughly understand what they 
are expected to do when they 
face the public. 


Tricks at the 


Music-halls. 


@rs a trick is learnt it is never forgotten, 

and these feathered performers take the 
greatest delight in their work. Kindness, and 
kindness alone, is the only possible incentive 
to make them proficient pupils. They all know 
their own names, most of them are clever 
talkers, and they possess extraordinary reten- 
tive memories. At home they are given to fight- 
ing among themselves and occasionally one 
is placed hors de combat asthe result. Asa 
matter of fact the sixteen-year-old bird who 
rides the bicycle was on the sick list a fortnight 
ago owing to an attack on him by one of his 
companions, who nearly bit off one of his claws. 


THE BARREL ACROBATS—THE HARTLEYS 
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AT THE EMPIRE 


hese cockatoos are naturally 
very timid and a falling 
scrap of paper will frighten them 
considerably. This excessive 
timidity is sa'd to be due to the 
fact that in their wild state they 
are preyed upon continuously 
by the snakes that abound in 
those parts. These particular 
cockatoos come principally from 
Australia and Central America. 
The first thing in the morning 
they are fed on a certain species 
of ordinary biscuits which are 
soaked in a mixture of coffee and 
water. During the day they have 
as much mixed seed as they want, 
and after the performance they 
have another meal of biscuits, 
but this time in a dry state. 
Herr Belloni, who is a German, 
and Madame Belloni, born in 
America of German parents, 
have travelled all over the world 
with this unique show. They 
are now fulfilling their eleventh 
engagement at the Empire. 


M5 Annie Hartley and Mr. 

Arthur Hartley are trick 
jumpers who use a number of 
barrels with which to demon- 
strate their capabilities. They 
are sister and brother and _ hail 
from Lancashire. 


Hane 
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Miss Madge Lessing in her Dressing-room. 
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The Performing Animals at the Crystal Palace. 


PAX Christmas circus at the Crystal Palace is quite an institution 

and is as indigenous to the Sydenham holiday season as the 
festive pudding. This year it is supplemented with the pantomime, 
both under the proprietorship and management of Mr. Humphrey 
E. Brammall. The circus satisfies 
without surfeiting. There is a 
liberal array of clowns, who will 
give as much pleasure to parents 
—unless they are quite devoid of 
a sense of humour—-as to child- 
ren. Four of the clowns are 
quaintly named, two of them being 
“ August” and  “ September ” 
respectively. The two former are 
making their first visit to this 
country, the latter are well known 
at Sydenham. These clowns have 
innumerable “ acts” and are con- 
stantly changing them. 


Cr of the prettiest equestrian 
turns is that of Signorita 
Kling, who drives a “ sulky ” round 
the ring. A “sulky” is a. two- 
wheeled vehicle fashioned like a 
chariot with shafts converging to 
the middle of the horse’s back, 
where ‘there is a swivel arrange- 
ment. The horse is thus enabled to 
move about in all directions, many 
of his movements being made while 
the vehicle is stationary. The 
latter is largely composed of bright 
metal and is decorated with 
flowers, the whole presenting a very 
pleasing effect. Signorita Kling is 
an expert with the “ribbons,” and 
in a smart ‘ get-up” puts her steed 
through some very picturesque 
paces. In: addition to this she 
does some clever bareback work. 


ermane’s bears do all sorts of things. They ride horseback— 
after the style of their biped companions—jumping through 
hoops, over poles, and standing on their hind legs, waving their 
paws, and shouting “hurrah.” This incident is among the most 


amusing items of the circus. Mr. Permane causes a small bear to 
sit up on its haunches on the back of a horse, wave one of its paws, 
and make a noise which sounds uncommonly like our familiar cry of 
iubilation. They do many other things, quaint and clever; one of 
them, dressed in a skirt, walking 
arm-in-arm with Mr. Permane. 
Altogether the performance does 
the trainer much credit. 


V hat may be described as the 

“star” turn of the circus 
are M. Besini’s ten spirited horses, 
presented ‘‘at liberty.” They 
come from the Paris Hippodrome 
and are very fine, showy animals. 
They all carry a metal number, 
and so well are they trained that 
they will voluntarily take their 
places in correct numerical se- 
quence. All lovers of horses— 
and their name is legion—must 
not fail to see these splendid crea- 
tures go through their unique 
performances. Mdlle. Ada’s toy 
terriers are another fine item—a 
troupe of small dogs that do the 
bidding of their charming mistress 
with much readiness and amusing 
facility. Of course there is the 
little clown—always in the way— 
and the expert artist who carries 
oif chief honours. The Lestards 
do wonders on a pedestal as do 
the Eldreds on horseback. 


A daekes sea lions, which come 

to the Crystal Palace from 
the Continent, are very intelligent. 
These seals have been trained to 
Reet a remarkable pitch of perfection. 


ONE OF ALASKA'S TRICKY SEA LIONS They throw and catch bats, 


balance balls and other articles 
on their noses, rock a cradle, play musical instruments, and “ sing.” 
Nothing so interesting and amusing has before been seen at the 
Palace in the way of trained animal performances, though one has 
>uine sympathy with people who oppose these entertainments. 


SIGNORITA KLING 


Russell 


IN HER SULKY 
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The 


*Blue-Bell in Fairyland” 


THE TALLER 


Players 


at Lessons. 


A HISTORY LESSON FOR THE GIRLS 


Foknson, 


THE BOYS AT GEOGRAPHY 


Bluc-Bill in Fairyland is a most charming entertainment for children as well as 
for “‘ grown-ups,” but judicious parents may look upon the Vaudeville Theatre with 
even greater favour when they know that just now it is a temple of instruction as well 
as entertainment. The educational needs of the littie folks who impersonate the frogs 
and the fairies, the flower girls and shoeblacks, and the birds and other quaint crea- 
tures of the delightful interlude, Who Killed Cock Robin, are duly attended to, and every 
morning in the dressing-rooms of the theatre classes are carried on by teachers 


appointed by the London School Board. There are some sixty children engaged here 
and of these about thirty are of school age. They are all members of Mr. Stedman's 
well-known choir, and he is held responsible for their regular attendance, being assisted 
in this and other matters by his capable lieutenant, Mr. Ccrnish, whose portrait is 
included in the picture of one of the boys’ classes. The same system is carried 


on at several of the other London theatres where Mr. Stedman has children under his 
charge, notably at the Garrick in Shock-headed Peter 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


THE ENGLISH TEAM WHICH WAS BEATEN BY WALES IN 


The names in the group, 


THE FIRST 


reading from left to right, are: back row--D. D. Dobson, P. L. Nicholas, J. E. Raphael, L. R. Tosswill, 


INTERNATIONAL FOOTBALL MATCH OF THE SEASON 


J. Willcox, 


S. G. Williams, J. Jewitt; middle row—u. J. Robinson, J. T. Taylor, H. Alexander, S. F. Cooper, H. T. Gamlin; front row—G. Frazer, P. D. Kendall, 


The First International.—The first inter- 
national m.tch of the season did not end satis- 
factorily for England, though from a spectator’s 
point of view it was an admirable game to 
watch as the result was in doubt till the last ten 
minutes. Probably the fairest criticism 
of the two teams would be to say that 
the Welshmen were slightly inferior to 
the teams which have represented the 
Principality for the last few years, 
and the Englishmen showed an im- 
provement on the form that one is 
unhappily compelled to associate with 
the last half-dozen teams that have 
represented the predominant partner. 
The general impression among the 
experts was that neither Wales nor 
England has much prospect of beat- 
ing Scotland or Ireland this year 
unless they can discover some new 
talent. 


Bancroft’s Successor. — Strand- 
Jones’s play was certainly the feature 
of the match. He has evidently 
modelled himself on Bancroft at his 


D. Oughtred 


best, and higher praise cannot be given. 
Gwyn Nicholls is not the player he was a 
couple of years ago. Personally I was not 
impressed with Gabe. Gamlin was sound 
if slow, and of the English three-quaiters 


E. GWYN NICHOLLS 
Leading the Welsh team on to the field of play 


Raphael was the most brilliant but was some- 
what uncertain. On the whole the English 
forwards overplayed the Welshmen till the 
last ten minutes when they were palpably 
played out. At half-back there was no com- 
parison at all, the Swansea pair being 
infinitely quicker and more scientific 
than Oughtred and Kendall. The 
English three-quarters tackled excel- 
lently, but were as usual lamentably 
weak in combination. 


The S.E.R.—The arrangements 
for the match were very well carried 
out, but it is time that the Rugby 
Union authorities recognised that 
Blackheath is an utterly unsuitable 
place for an international match, 
The accommodation is far too limited, 
and any ground which has to be 
reached by the South-Eastern should 
be severely barred in the interests 
of the spectators. The train arrange- 
ments on Saturday week were even 
worse than onc is accustomed to, and 
it is not encouraging after sitiing in a 


How the ‘‘muddied oafs” looked at half-time 


SOME SCENES AT THE 


INTERNATIONAL FOOTBALL MATCH 


A line-out near the Welsh goal line 


BETWEEN ENGLAND AND WALES 
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RES ALE ER: 


THE .WELSH TEAM WHICH BEAT ENGLAND BY ONE POINT AT BLACKHEATH 


‘The names in the group, reading from left to right, are: back row—Strand-Jones, W. Joseph, A. F. Harding, A. Bryce, J. S. Jones, W. R. U. (linesman), 
D. Jones, D. Walters, W. T. Osborne; middle row —T. Hodges, G. Boots, E. G. Nicholls (captain), R. T. Gabe, and W. Llewellyn; front row—R. M. Owen, 


railway carriage with from eighteen to a 
couple of dozen fellow victims to find that 
one has either to pay an exorbitant price 
for a cab or stroll up the interminable 
hill which leads from the station to the 
ground, Ticket forgers seemed to have 
had a better harvest than usual. Half an 
hour before the game began | saw thirty 
enthusiastic footballers who had been trapped 
into buying a ticket outside the ground dis- 
cover their mistake only at the turnstile. 


WW. Ralston 
GEORGE T. NEILSON 


President of the Scottish Rugby Union 


The Scottish R.U. President.—With the 
‘shrewdness characteristic of the nation the 
Scottish Rugby Union has always reserved 
the highest honour it can bestow for inter- 
national footballers of the highest rank. Nor 
can anyone say that the new president, G, T. 
Neilson, is anything but a worthy successor to 
such great players as W. E. Maclagan and 
“Judy” Macmillan. An elder brother of 
“ Wullie,” R. T., and W. G., the president 
comes of a family as weil known in Scots 


E. Morgan, R. Jones 


Rugger football as the Graces, the Walkers, or 
the Lytteltons in cricket. He had been three 
years in the Mercheston eleven before he had a 
trial game in a big game. This was in 1889 
for the West against the East of Scotland, a 
match which has of late years been trans- 
formed to Edinburgh and Glasgow against 
the Rest of Scotland. From 1888-9 to 
1895-6, eight years in all, he did fine service 
as a forward for the West of Scotland Club, 
of which he was captain in 1894-5 and 1895-6. 
His first international was against Wales in 
1891. From that time till 1896 when he 
cap’ained the side in all thrce matches he 
represented Scotland on every occasion except- 
ing twice against England and two matches 
against Ireland, in each. of which cases he 
was unable to play. 


Football in Scotland.—The great strength 
of the Rugby game in Scotland is shown by 
the fact that J. E. Crabbie’s name does 
not appear among those selected to do 
duty against Wales at Cardiff on February 1. 
I suppose no Scotsman thinks that it might 
have been better for him to have been born 
an Englishman or an Irishman, but it is quite 
certain that had Crabbie been born in England, 
Ireland, or Wales instead of Scotland his in- 
ternational cap would have been a certainty. 
The consideration which no doubt weighed 
with the Scottish Rugby Union authorities 
was that it is combination which tells in inter- 
national matches rather than — individual 
brilliancy, a fairly patent fact which the Rugby 
Union authcrities in England have not yet 
apparently grasped. 


The Power of Combination.—A. W. Dun- 
can, the Scottish back, A. N. Fell and W. H. 
Welch, two of the three-quarters, are all Edin- 
burgh Universitymen and are pe: fectly familiar 
with each other’s style of play. The Scottish 
fifteen differs in only two respects from the 
great combination which beat Wales and won 
the Calcutta Cup last season. The two changes 
are forward, where J. R. Greenlees, the Cantab, 
takes the place of Dr. Frew, who has gone to 
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South Africa, and R. S. Stronach is displaced 
by Kyle of Hawick. Kyle is the only one of the 
fifteen who is new to international football. 


John Briggs.— Just in the middle of the 
test matches came the news of Johnny Briggs’s 
death. It was known for some time that he 
could not re- 
cover, but no- 
body expected 
the end to be 
so sudden. It 
will always re- 
main a moot 
point whether 
Briggs or Peel 
at their best 
was the better 
bowler, but it 
may safely be 
asserted that 
on a_ wicket 
that suited him 
Briggs had no 
superior in the 
world asa slow 
bowler. Peace 
to his ashes ! 
Though he 
was a Notting- 


ham man_ by 
birth Briggs’s 
name will al- 


ways be associ- 
ated with Lan- 
cashire, the 
county in 
which the 
whole of his 
life as a first-class cricketer was spent. Now 
that poor Briggs has gone and Mold is a very 
uncertain quantity Lancashire’s prospects 
would look particularly black next season if 
Mr. MacLaren had not discovered Barnes. 
By the way, I see that Mr. MacLaren has 
emphatically denied that his connection with 
Hampshire is to carry a salary with it. 


JOHN BRIGGS 


The great Lancashire cricketer 
who died January 11, 1902 


THE OPALEER 


Mrs. Kirke, Havant Lodge, Liss, Hants, to 
Algernon. Grey, barrister-at-law, 14, 
Hare Court, Temple. 


February 3, 1901. 

DEAR ALGy,—I have been staying here for 
a few weeks with my sister Amy. It has been 
a sore trial to my nerves for you know what 
dear Amy’s temper is like and how without 
warning she breaks out into fits of rage. 
However, “beggars can’t be choosers,” and 
as I have almost come to the last hundred 
that poor Colonel Kirke left me there was 
nothing for me to do*but to accept the 
hospitality offered me by my brother-in-law, 
Captain Dashwood, and Amy. 

However, things have now come to a 
climax, and I cannot, and indeed wil! not, 
remain here any longer. When Amy is in 
one of her tantrums and turns and rends me—I 
speak figuratively—Jim Dashwood invariably 
takes my part. I have begged and implored 
him not to do this as it only adds fuel to the 
flame, and what is. more gets poor dear old 
Jim into trouble on his own account. Clearly 
I must go. But where? And that is why 
I write to you to beg you to endeavour to 
give me an answer to this most important 
question. 

Now, Algy, you know everybody and 
everything. Therefore I’m sure that you must 
know somebody, who wants a travelling com- 
panion, for I should prefer that ; or could you 
put me in the way of getting such a place? I 
prefer being with foreigners. I speak and 
write French and German like my own lingo. 
Lread aloud ; I ama good sick nurse ; I can 
manage a house, arrange flowers, make a hat, 
sew a bit, write quickly, tot up figures, &c., 
and get the most fun for my money, and | 
speak’ the King’s English. Then, too, I’ve 
read a lot, I play a little, I sing a little, | draw 
a little, and I can make myself pleasant. I 
need scarcely tell you, dear Algy, that I have 
excellent references, and soon. I want to 
find a_home for two years, and if you could 
put me in the way of arranging this 1 should 
be very grateful. I forgot to tell you that I 
am an excellent farmer and know a great 
deal about horses and cows and turkeys and 
ducks and chickens. So in the salad some- 
body might find me a congenial soul. As for 
salary, my dear friend, why, of course, as much 
as I can get. You know my age. I am 
thirty-two, and I don’t look it. Dol? And 
I am pretty, aren’t 1? For didn’t you tell 
the poor dear colonel ten years ago what a 
lucky man he was in marrying the prettiest 
girl of the season ? 

Forgive my nonsense, my dear friend, and 
pray do your very utmost to get me something. 
As I have already told you I can’t stop here 
much longer. I should go mad if I did. 

Good-bye, Algy.—Forgive me for troubling 
you and believe me ever yours, NORAH KIRKE. 


From Algernon Grey to Mrs. Kirke. 
1A, Hare Court, Temple, 
February 4, 1go!. 
DEAR NorRAH,—Your letter reached me this 
morning and I hasten to reply to it. 

Of course I will do anything in my power 
to further your interests or what you imagine 
to be your interests, but at the same time I 
must say that I don’t like the idea of your 


taking a situation. Mark my words, you will 
be miserable from the first and will be dying 
to get away in a week, and in less than a 
fortnight you will have flown 

At the same time if you have set your 
heart upon this scheme I will do my very 
utmost to assist you, but I can’t say that I 
like the idea. 

Think well over the matter and let me 
know your final decision, and if necessary I 
will set to work at once.—Always sincerely 
yours, ALGERNON GREY. 


From Mrs. Kirke to Algernon Grey. 

; February 5, 1go!. 
DEAR ALGy,—Of course I am in earnest and 
mean what I say. Things have been even 
worse than ever since I wrote the other day. 
Therefore if you can help me pray, my dear 
friend, do so without delay. My present 
existence is absolutely unbearable. 

I shall be longing to receive news from 
you as to my project.—Ever yours, NORAH 
KIRKE, 


From Algernon Grey to Mrs. Kirke. 
Temple, February 13, 190I. 

DEAR NorAH,—I think that I may have 
possibly arranged what you want. The whole 
thing came about quite accidentally and in 
this way. An old friend of mine, Basil 
Trelawney, a stockbroker, is in litigation with 
regard to a West Australian mine, and I am 
his counsel in the case. He came to my 
chambers yesterday just to have an informal 
chat over matters, when presently he said, 
“You don’t happen to have a_ friend, some 
nice young woman, who would care to take 
a. position as companion to a lady? The 
fact is that my brother has asked me whether 
I can find someone in this capacity for his 
wife.” Now his brother, Jim, who lives at 
Hazel Manor near Hassocks Gate, is one of 
the best fellows in the wide, wide world. I 
am sorry that I can’t say as much for his 
wife. She is very well off, and it was for this 
reason, I suppose, that Jim Trelawney married 
her. Anyhow, I can conceive no other. 

If you would like to chance it and to see 
how you get on and whether you are happy 
and comfortable, pray do so. I will settle it 
all for you and you can go there as soon as 
you please. 

Let me hear.—Always yours, ALGERNON 
GREY. 

P.S.—After the habit of your delightful 
sex I put what is perhaps the most important 
part of my letter in the postscript. I asked 
what the salary would be and ascertained that 
they are willing to pay £60 a year. Of 
course this is not great wealth but it really 
isn’t bad as things go. I recollect four or five 
years ago my mother advertising in the 
Times for a companion, and the old lady 
received nearly 1,000 answers and was most 
perplexed as to whom to choose. Ultimately 
she fixed upon one young lady—a clergyman’s 
daughter I think she was-—who, I regret to 
say, turned out somewhat unsatisfactorily and 
made her exit in less than three weeks from 
the date of her arrival. 1 only mention this 
little incident to show you what a great 
demand there is for positions of this kind. 
Let me know as soon as possible what you 
decide.— A. G, 
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NORAH’S ENGAGEMENTS - : : 


A COMPLETE STORY. By FE. C. Philips. 


Mrs. Kirke to Algernon Grey. 
February 14, [90!. 
DEAR ALGY,—I am quite delighted. Thank 
you ever so much. Please ask your friends. 
to let me know when | am to go down to- 
them. As a matter of fact I can start at a 
moment’s notice. 
It was very good indeed of you to arrange 
things so quickly for me, and | am most 
grateful.—Yours ever, NORAH KIRKE. 


Mrs. Kirke, Hazel Manor, Hassocks Gate, 

to Algernon Grey. 
February 24, 1go!. 
DEAR ALGy,—I have now been here for 
a week. I thought that I had better let 
myself settle down before I wrote to you. I 
quite agree with your estimate of Mr. Tre- 
lawney. He is really a charming man and is 
extremely kind and courteous. I equally agree 
with your estimate of his wife. To put it 
plainly, she is a cat! Nor is she quite a 
lady. Perhaps you haven’t noticed this, as 
she certainly has a kind of veneer which might 
pass muster with a man but not with a woman. 
We women are quicker in these matters, and 
possessing as we do more intuition have no 
difficulty in picking out the sheep from the 
goats, at all events as far as our own sex is- 
concerned. 

I have taken care to give Mrs. Trelawney 
no cause for complaint, but I saw from the 
first day I set foot in this house that she 
disliked me, and | am bound to say that the 
aversion is mutual. Still I mean to stay here 
if it is possible. It is a very pretty place, the 
house is very comfortable, I have an excellent 
room, Mr. Trelawney is most agreeable, and 
there is very little for me to do. Indeed, my 
duties are so small that I cannot help wonder- 
ing why Mrs. Trelawney required a companion 
at all. That, however, is of course not my 
affair. Here I am, thanks to you and him ; if 
it is humanly possible I intend to remain. 

But, my dear Algy, I have my doubts 
whether it will be possible for me to stay with 
Mrs. Trelawney. She is ingrainedly vulgar 
and very superficially veneered, She fully 
believes that she is a leader of the county 
society and makes herself correspondingly 
ridiculous. 

I cannot formulate any actual complaint 
as to her conduct towards myself, but will 
content myself with saying that she is a most 
disagreeable woman to live with. She never 
gives one a pleasant word, she is eternally 
quarrelling with her ‘unfortunate husband in 
the presence of other people, she is unneces- 
sarily abusive to the servants, and generally 
gets on one’s nerves. 

Well, good-bye 
NORAH. 


Algy. — Ever. yours, 


From the Same to the Same. 


Hazel Manor, March 3, 1901. 
DEAR ALGY,—I am leaving here to-morrow 
morning. I could not stand Mrs, Trelawney 
any longer. Heaven knows that I am patient 
enough, but this woman has proved too much 
for me. Two of her unmarried sisters have 
been staying in the house since the end of 
last month. From the moment they arrived 
they commenced being covertly uncivil, and 
yesterday afternoon the elder one became 
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More Costumes at the 
Children’s 
Fancy-dress Ball. 


MISS STRONG 


MASTER STRONG 
As “‘A Soldier of the King” 


MISS MARSHALL 


One of Mr. Sheriff Marshall’s 

ceUuR ates perhaps, of their parents. Some of 
the costumes appeared in THE 
TATLER last week, but no apology is 
needed for reproducing a few more 
in this number. The photographs 


are by Lafayette 


The juvenile revellers hai a gala 
night at the Mansion House fancy- 
dress ball. Many of the costumes 
did immense credit to the taste’ and 
imagination of the little ones, or, 


THE MASTERS STRONG 


As ‘‘Tweedledum” and ‘‘ Tweedledee” 


MASTER WOODLAY MR. RAPHAEL TUCK’S LITTLE SON MISS N. MARSHALL 
As ‘‘Robin Hood” As “Selim” : As one of the new coins 
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THEATER 


downright rude and was backed up by her 
younger sister. Now I never stand imperti- 
nence from anybody and therefore gave 
them as good as I received. In the midst of 
all this Mrs. Trelawney came in and turned on 
me like a tiger cat. “I really cannot carry 
on a wordy warfare with three viragos at the 
same time,” I said, ‘and there is only one 
way to settle matters, which is for me to take 
my departure.” 

“You can do that as soon as you please,” 
screamed Mrs. Trelawney, “and a_ good 
riddance, too.” 

“Very well,” I answered, “I will go the 
day after to-morrow.” 

“You can go at once if you like,” said the 
lady. 

“T should think so, indeed,” chimed in 
the younger sister. 

“No,” I replied, “that will not suit me. 
To-day is Saturday, and I will go on Monday 
morning.” 

Later in the day I saw Mr. Trelawney, 
who expressed his sorrow for what had 
occurred. I explained everything to him fully, 
and he begged me to look over the incident 
and stay. But I told him that was quite 
impossible, and that after such a scene as 
that which had taken place it would be idle 
to attempt to patch matters up. 

So here I am again thrown on my beam 
ends. I am going to stay with a cousin of 
mine at Brighton for a few days. She is a 
Mrs. Dampier, and the address is 99, Regency 
Square. I don’t think I shall be in London 
just yet, but if you can help me to find a man, 
woman, or child that wants to travel, or to be 
read to, or to be written for, or to be looked 
after and taken great care of, think of me or 
give me some hints how I can find this 
animal. 

My only objection would be to a dipso- 
maniac, and I don’t mind a bit if they have 
tempers or fads so long as they are not 
absolutely impertinent to me. Try and help 
me.—Believe me ever yours, NORAH. 

P.S..—You don’t know of anyone, do you, 
who wants any translations done ?>—N. K. 


From Algernon Grey to Mrs. Kirke. 


Temple, March 8, rgot. 
My DkEAR NorAH,—-l am sorry for all your 
troubles and very much regret that I had 
anything at all to do with the Trelawney 
business. I knew the lady thoroughly and 
therefore I ought to have foreseen what would 
happen. Pray forgive me. 

1 know of nothing else at present, but the 
moment I hear of anything I will write or 
wire you. As a matter of fact I do know 
some people who are looking out for a 
governess, but nothing would induce me to 
assist you in obtaining a position of that kind. 
It is, in nine cases out of ten, a terrible 
calling. A City clerk’s life is unfettered 
liberty compared with it. A man who knew 
the world once said that there was a point 
beyond which it was not wise to irritate your 
cook, With a governess it is different. What 
does it matter about her? What do her 
feelings count? So think a vast number of 
mistresses. Then, too, the servants do not 
like her. With them she is neither fish, flesh, 
nor fowl. She is not one of them, nor is 
she in their opinion on an equality with their 
employers, though, as a matter of fact, in 
many cases she is infinitely their superior. 
No, I would not help you to embark on such 
a career for which, in my judgment, you are 
utterly unsuited, but if I do hear of anything 
that I consider worthy of your acceptance 


why then I will let you know all about it 
without delay.—Believe me yours always, 
ALGERNON GREY. 


From Mrs. Kirke to Algernon Grey. 


Regency Square, Brighton, March 21, 1901. 
DEAR ALGy,—As you did not seem to know 
of anything likely to suit me I decided 
to put an advertisement in the JJorning 
Messenger. And I did so, announcing my 
various qualifications. I duly received six or 
seven answers. The majority were more or 
less unsatisfactory, but there was one that 
rather struck my fancy. The writer, who 
dated from Beech Park, Stevenage, said : 
“T have read your advertisement in to-day’s 
Morning Messenger with interest, and I 
think that you will exactly suit my wife. If 
you get this letter in time will you kindly wire 
when you can call upon me to-morrow after- 
noon at the King’s Cross Hotel and | will be 
there.” And he signed himself “Harold 
Otway.” 


The Baby and the Anarchist. 


”T was in Hyde Park one day 
A baby took an airing, 
For nothing greatly caring, 
As is a baby’s way. 


As lay the pretty child 
In his perambulator, 
There passed an agitator, 
And as he passed he smiled. 


(This agitator wild, 
Whose ways were socialistic, 
And even anarchistic, 

Quite innocently smiled.) 


The babe smiled back at him; 
He stopped and said, “‘ Nurse, maybe 
You'll let me kiss the baby ?”’— 

His features grew less grim. 


And eve the nurse could say 
The “No” she fully meant to, 
The baby’s cheek he bent to, 
And kissed it straightaway. 


The child did not evince 
A sign of perturbation, 
Although, tehold, his station 
Was high, he was a prince! 


The Anarchist, a thing 
Most folks abhor, and show it, 
Although he did not know it, 
Had kissed a future king! 


I did not get his letter in time, but when I 
received it I wired him an appointment for 
the following day and came up from Brighton 
to keep it. Mr. Otway met me at the hotel 
and I got on with him very well. He is a 
man about sixty and has an invalid wife, who 
was, he told me, about fifteen years younger 
than himself. It was to look after her gene- 
rally and act as companion to her that he 
required me. He told me that Mrs. Otway 
was occasionally rather trying, and that there- 
fore he was prepared to offer a somewhat 
high salary—a hundred a year. 1 said that I 
would take his offer and gave him two refe- 
rences, one of which was yourself. He said 
that did not matter at all. He was sure that 
I was all I described myself, and to cut it 
short I agreed to go to him ina couple of 
days, and accordingly having gone back to 
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Brghton and packed my things [ in due 
course presented myself at Beech Park. Mr. 
Otway sent his carriage to Stevenage Station 
to meet me, and altogether I was treated with 
the greatest civility. 

There was no one staying in the house 
with Mr. and Mrs. Otway. I only met the 
lady a few moments before dinner, being told 
that she was lying down when I arrived. 
I never had a more uncomfortable repast. 
Mrs. Otway appeared to be, and indeed was, 
extremely strange in her demeanour. She: 
rambled in her talk and glared first at her 
husband and then at me. I was indeed glad 
when the meai was over. Mr. Otway accom- 
panied us to the drawing room, and as soon 
as I possibly could I pleaded the excuse of 
being very tired and asked to be allowed to 
goto bed. Mr. Otway said, “Oh, certainly, 
pray do,” and accordingly off I went. 

I got into bed with a strange foreboding. 
In the first place I felt rather frightened with 
regard to Mrs. Otway, and in the second 
there was no key in my door and no bolt. I 
tried to go to sleep but could not, and there- 
fore relighted my candle; and I never shall 
be sufficiently thankful that I did so. 

About one in the morning | heard a person 
with stealthy step creep along the corridor as. 
far as my room and then open the door. It 
was Mrs. Otway. She seized hold of me and 
cried out, “I will kill you! [ will kill you! 
You have come down here to take me to an 
asylum and then supplant me. Iam as sane 
as you are, and I will have my revenge ! ” 

I uttered the most piercing shrieks and was 
fighting for my life when a nurse rushed in 
followed by Mr. Otway, and at once delivered 
me from this awful woman. They took her out 
of my room and back to her own, and as they 
were going I asked them to send one of the 
maid servants to me at once. When the girl 
arrived I told her that it was impossible for 
me to sleep in my pr-sent room, and I got her 
to move me into one in which there was a 
key to the door. The girl did this at once,. 
and | again went to bed, but needless to say 
did not close my eyes the whole night. 

In the morning Mr. Otway overwhelmed! 
me with regrets. He said that his wife was 
subject to hallucinations but was rally quite 
harmless. He went on to say that the night 
nurse had fallen asleep, and that Mrs. Otway 
had therefore been able to escape from her 
room. 

Now, dear Algy, there are two things in 
the world which scare me to death. One is a 
rat and the other a lunatic. JI cannot remain 
where they are, and therefore I took my 
departure from Beech Park the same after- 
noon. Was ever woman so terribly unlucky,. 
Algy ? Dear Algy, what am I to do ?—Ever 
yours, NORAH. 


From Algernon Grey to Mrs. Kirke. 

Temple, March 22, 1901. 
DEAREST NORAH,—There is only one situa- 
tion that I can find for you and that is to 
come and take care of me as my wife. J am 
sure that I could make you happy, and I am 
equally positive that a delightful future awaits. 
me if you willdo as ask. You are not fit to 
battle with the world alone, and I am glad 
that itis so. I much prefer you as you are. 
Write me ‘‘yes,” my sweet, and I will come: 
to you at once.—Believe me that you have all 
my affection and that I am _ ever yours,. 
ALGY. 


Mrs. Kirke to Mr, Algernon Grey. 
March 23, Igol. 
DEAREST ALGY,—Yes.-—Your own, NORAH.. 
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“THE TATLER” 
COMPETITION. 


Fifty Pounds for Designs for a New Uniform for 


THE TATLER 


uhhe 


NEW YEAR PRIZE 


the Imperial Yeomanry. 


es years ago the Yeomanry were a comparatively un- 

known force except to Yeomen. Since the war in 
South Africa they have shown that they are capable of 
carrying on the best traditions of our military prestige, and 
it is certain that in the future they are destined to play an 
For 
the last three or four months THE TaTLer has been receiving 


important part in the fortunes of the British Empire. 


communications from various members of the Imperial 
Yeomanry on the subject of a new and distinctive uniform 
for the Imperial Yeomanry regiments. As THE TaTLER 
unfortunately lacks the services of a military editor there 
were obvious difficulties in the way of publishing all the 
communications we have received on this subject, but we 
have now decided to offer three prizes—€50, £15, and 
£5—for the three best designs for a new Yeomanry uniform. 

Before making this offer we have consulted various 
military authorities on the subject, and the rules given 
below are drawn up in accordance with the suggestions of 
experienced Yeomanry officers. 


The competition will remain open till February 14, 1902, 
and every week while the competition lasts THe TaTLer 
will give reproductions of some of the best designs 
received, and at the conclusion of the competition will, 
of course, reproduce fully the designs towhich the prizes 
have been awarded. 

As this ts essentially a practical matter we shall not take upon 
ourselves the onus of deciding which designs ave the best, but we 
have submitted the plan to the Earl of Dudley, who as major 
in the Worcestershire Yeomanry and D.A.A.G. to the Imperial 
Yeomanry in South Africa has had immense practical experience, 
and he has kindly consented to arbitrate for us. All the designs 
will be submitted to him, and the prizes will be awarded for the 
designs which he considers the best. 

Intending competitors are strongly recommended to 
read carefully the instructions given on this page before 
sending in designs, and to pay special attention to the 
advice about sending in their designs week by week and as 


early as possible. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INTENDING COMPETITORS. 


The designs are to be for privates’ uniforms in the Imperial 
Yeomanry regiments, and are to consist of— 
(1) Review Order. 
(2) Drill Order, 


(1)—The Review Order to consist of — 
(a) Head-dress.—Hat on lines of those worn by Colonial troops. 
(b) Tunic with belt, bayonet-sling, and bandolier. 
(c) Breeches or pantaloons, 
(d) Boots or leggings, 
(2) Drill Order to consist of— 
(a) Hat or service cap. 
(b) Serge. 
(c) Breeches, 
(d) Leggings or puttees. 


No gold or silver lace to be used. Metal work to be silver, brass, ot 
bronze. Buttons: Silver, brass, bronze, or leather, 

Material for tunic and serge to be Khaki colour; facings, &c., open 
to design. 

General idea of uniform to be that of a mounted rifleman rather than 
that of a cavalry soldier, 

Drawings of both back and front of uniforms to be sent. 

Designs may be sent in on any day between January J, 1902, 
and February 14, 1902, but no design received after the latter date 
will be considered. 
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Each competitor may send in as many designs as he wishes 
provided he complies with the conditions, but competitors intending 
to send in more than one design are strongly advised to send in their 
designs one at a time each week while the competition lasts, and not 
to send them in all together at the end. This wil! enable the Editor 
to publish some of the best desigus received each week. 


Each design submitted must be accompanied 
by one of the coupons which will be printed 
with the conditicns each week in “The 
Tatler ” while the competition lasts. 


COUPON 


January 22 


The names and addresses of the successful competitors will be 
published as soon as possible after February 14, 1902. 

Every design must bear the competitor’s full name and address 
clearly written on the back. 

In all matters of dispute the Editor’s decision must be regarded as 
final, 

The designs may be done either in water colours, pen and ink, 
ot the ordinary wash m-thod. 

N.B.—No design will be received after February 14. 

All designs are to be addressed— 

Yeomanry Department, 
Offices of ‘“ The Tatler,” 


Great New Street, 
London, E.C. 


THE TATLER 


“HELL” BUNKER 
Coy defined clothes as “the rags which 
conceal a man,” but clearly the sage’s 
protest was not against the wearing of clothes 
—an obvious necessity in this climate, to say 
nothing of police regulations — but against 
their want of character. The dress of the 
ordinary business or professional man, so far 
from giving any index of his character, actually 
disguises it. A man goes to his tailor or his 
hatter and receives without question the regu- 
lation articles of apparel. If he does exercise 
any discretion in their selection, in nine cases 
out of ten it is in the direction of making sure 
that in colour and cut they are ‘“ what is 
being worn.” 


lf he plays cricket or polo, football or tennis, 

or if he shoots or hunts, the ordinary man 
is no less bound down either by the require- 
ments of the sport or the decrees of fashion 
to a regulation costume. Against this slavish 
convention, which follows him even into the 
sporting field, the natural man rebels, and in 
estimating the causes of the popularity of 
golf, the freedom and licence which the golfer 
enjoys above all other men in the matter of 
dress must surely be taken into account. 


[i Cate had been alive now a walk over 

any golf links would certainly have made 
hm modify his statement. In so far as 
clothes can reveal a man’s character the 
golfer’s get-up does it to the full. It is an 
infallible guide to his vanity if not to his 
zesthetic perceptions. Freed from the con- 
ventions of ordinary attire the golfer goes to 
his wardrobe rejoicing as a strong man to run 
arace. If he “has a leg,” or thinks he has, 
he delights to show it on the golf links 
swathed in stockings of portentous pattern 
or encased in the neatest of leggings. His 
pent-up feelings in the matter of guiters, 
checked tweeds, fancy waistcoats, and coloured 
shirts, ties, and hats receive the fullest ex- 
press‘on, and with such variety and eccen- 
tricity as to make the golf links on a fine 
day a very carnival of costume. 

o man is a hero to his caddie, The 


caddie gets to know too much of his 
master’s moral deficiencies to form any very 


GOLFING NOTES. 


By Garden G. Smith. 


exalted opinion of his character, He is 
made the scapegoat of his master’s mistakes 
and the receptacle of his invective, and it is 
a tribute to his self-command that he so rarely 
retaliates. 


ut it would be entirely against human 
nature to suppose that caddies do not 
compare notes with each other on their 
masters’ peculiarities. The confidences of 
the caddies’ shelter would make amusing 
reading. At North Berwick recently-a caddie 
who had just returned from a round with a 
very much over-dressed and ill-tempered young 
English golfer was asked by another what 
sort of aman hewas. The reply was, “ Him ! 
he’s just a d——d popinjee.” 


ce Bis ” Crawford, the old Musselburgh 

caddie, who has now retired from the 
caddying business and set up as a vendor of 
ginger beer on North Berwick links, is the hero 
of many excellent stories. He was carrying 
one day for a very irascible golfer who had 
the habit of throwing his club away from him 
after every foozle, bidding his caddie recover 
it. Crawford stood it for some time, but after 
the offending club had been cast for the 
twentieth time into the rough, Crawford, 
throwing down the others with a rattle, said, 
“There noo, that'll dae, ye can gang roun’ 
by yersel’ for I’m awa’ hame. I’m paid tae 
cairry, nae tae feéch and cairry.” And off he 
went. 


he International Golf Match is now prac- 
tically arranged for, and while it is to 
be regretted that the ruling body has not 
directly assisted at its initiation the composi- 
tion of the selection committee may be taken 
as evidence that St. Andrews is at least lend- 
ing its tacit assent. Every member of the 
selection committee is a member of the rules 
committee of the R. and A., including the 
chairman, except Mr. Hilton. There is, 
moreover, every indication that the control 
of the international match will be assumed 
by the present championship delegates, and if 
this happens all dangers of a split in golfing 
counsels will be eliminated. 
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ST. ANDREWS 


We look to this fixture to do much more 

than set up a healthy rivalry in inter- 
national golf. Everybody is agreed that 
there is far too much attention bestowed on 
monthly medals and score competitions for 
prizes to the neglect of match play, the true 
form of the game. The inter-club match 
which might have been expected to counteract 
this evil tendency has been something of a 
frost. 


he causes of its unpopularity are many. 

There is first the difficulty of getting 
the best men to attend on a given date. 
Secondly, there is the fact that men play for so 
many clubs to which they belong that inter- 
club fixtures have little representative meaning. 
Thirdly, there is the absence of uniform regula- 
tions for the number of players on each side 
and for the manner in which the points ae 
counted. All these things lend an indefinite- 
ness to the result which robs inter-club matches 
of their chief interest as trials of strength, and 
the need for authoritative guidance has been 
felt for long. 


\Es is this that gives the institution of an 

international match an added importance 
and value. The number of players on each 
side, the way in which the match is played, 
whether by singles. or foursomes, and the 
method of scoring the points, will for the first 
time be authoritatively laid down, and will 
undoubtedly be followed in all team and inter- 
club matches. 


TN a caddie competition at Yarmouth the 

other day one of the prizes was a pair 
of trousers presented by the mayor. Whether 
they were the mayor’s own or not is not 
recorded, but this form of philanthropy recalls 
the story of Lord Kingsburgh and Sandy 
Smith, a well-known North Berwick character. 
Sandy was carrying one day for a gentleman 
when Lord Kingsburgh passed. ‘Do you 
know who that is, Sandy ?” said the player. 
“Fine that,” replied Sandy, “that’s Lord 
Kingsbury ye mean. Oh him and me’s great 
freends, naebody kens his lowrdship better 
than me. Thae’s his breeks I’ve on.” 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


fe is impossible this week to avoid feeling a 
recurrence of the sadness which over- 
whelmed us just a year ago. The loss of 
our Queen, which took us all unawares and 
unprepared, was not merely a national bereave- 
ment, it touched us in the intimate personal 
manner that th: loss of someone about the 
house touches us—on our home side. We 
mourned the kind, fam liar pr.sence, the good 
Christian lady whose life was sy#fatica in the 
truest sense of the word, as one might mourn a 
mothvr rather than a sovereign. The picture 
of the aged Queen driving through two solid 
rows of packed humanity, shouting themselves 
hoarse with love and loyalty, the tears pouring 
down her kind old face while she bowed 
incessantly from right to left so that not one 
of her dear people should feel themselves 
neglected, makes one’s eyes fill instinctively 
whenever it recurs to one’s memory. 


ast Thursday’s function must have been 
painful for more than one reason to the 
King and Queen, coming as it did between 
the anniversaries of two such deep bereave- 
ments as the death of a mother and a son, but 
thanks to their usual pluck and determination 
the public had an opportunity of seeing them 
surrounded by all the state and brilliancy that 
we both expect and look for on these 
occasions, 


S° many people have been remarking lately 
how particularly pretty and winsome 

the Princess of Wales has been looking since 

her tour, and how much of added grace and 

dignity there is in her demeanour. At the 

opening of Parliament she looked 

wonderfully well, albeit we were al] 

more than a little disappointed that 

she did not appear in white as had 

been at first announced. 

Mrs. Clare of Wilbra- 

ham Place was re- 

sponsible for her gown 

on this occasion, which 

was a handsome crea- 

tion of the richest black 


THE GOWN WORN BY 


pNwmorber lovely gown made by the same 

couturiére for the Princess—who as 
everyone knows is an enthusiastic advocate of 
hcme manufactures and likes her gowns to be 
made in English workrooms and by English 
people—is a perfect dream of beauty, being of 
the softest white satin trimmed with jewelled 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES AT THE OPENING 


‘OF PARLIAMENT 


satin, fitting her figure like a glove, and 
softened round the décol/e/age with a kind of 
yoke or under bodice of rucked chiffon. The 
bretelles were simply bands of brilliant jet, 
and rich cut jet adorned the bodice and skirt, 
the seams being outlined with the same, 
while the front of the skirt was inlet with 
black net. 


lace, while the skirt is very long and sweeping, 
the lace being so arranged at the hem as to 
show glimpses of the under petticoat, which is 
a foam of white poppy petals. The swathed 
satin bodice is caught at one side with 
a bunch of white poppies having sparkling 
diamond centres, the sleeves being of trans- 
parent jewelled lace. 
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he introduction of the poppies on the gown 
is, in fact, only another proof of the 
ubiquity of floral trimmings in every instance 
in which they can possibly find a place, and 
to which I referred a week or two ago. The 
floral toque is already immensely popular in 
Cairo and on the Riviera, and since I last 
spoke about it I have been more than ever 
struck with this latest craze of Madame La 
Mode. I am inclined to think that one of 
the most fashionable flowers this season will 
be the white geranium, which lends itscl 
admirably to millinerial decoration ; and, ot 
course, violets in every shade, from the pale 
mauve of the Parma violet to the deep 
purple of the little wayside native, will be 
seen ad nauseam on our spring head-gear. | 
saw a lovely flower toque the other day made 
of a mass of delicate white geraniums with 
a light tracery of maidenhair and touches of 
black panne cunningly interspersed. Another 
one was of the palest pink geraniums supple- 
mented by variegated white and green ivy 
leaves and soft pink panne ribbon, while yet 
a third was a ravishing spring-like creation 
of hyacinths in pink, blue, and mauve. 


A great deal of the charm of our gowns, 
and more especially of our blouses, this 
winter is owing to the wide scope we have 
been allowed in which to indulge our fancy in 
the matter of sleeves. These have been 
carried out in every imaginable fashion that 
the skill of the cou¢urzére could suggest. ‘Ihe 
general tendency has been, of course, to give 
the idea of width and fulness be‘ow the elbow 
instead of above, and both the pagoda and 
Turkish sleeves have been immensely popu ar. 
Some of the prettiest demiz-totlette gowns | 
have seen, and made bolero fashion, have been 
distinguished by tiny tight sleeves reaching to 
just below the shoulders, from which fell :n 
soft loose folds a Turkish under sleeve of 
mousseline de svie or chiffon caught into a 
band at the wrist or in some cases 
gathered into a fouf at the elbow and 
falling in a deep frill from thence. 


\| am particularly anxious to remind 

those of my readers who are inte- 
rested in such matters as the household 
cares of table and house liner that they 
should make a point of looking in at 
John Wilson’s Successors, Ltd, 188, 
Regent Street, W. Previous to stock- 
taking the firm in question are offering 
a large choice of fine hand-woven double 
damask in all sizes at from 10 10 50 per 
cent. below the ordinary list prices. 
Everyone knows how perfect are their 
patterns and dcsigns, and I was more 
than delighted with all I saw on the 
occasion of my recent visit to inspect the new 
premises at the address | have quoted above. 
Country people especially who find Bond Street 
a little out of their usual beat on the occasion 
of their hurried visits to town are all warmly 
congratulating themselves on the change of 
address of this world-famed firm, whose linens 
and damasks are a household word. 


THE TAILER 


ociety is always busy marrying and giving 
in marriage at this particular season of 
the year, viz, the two months that are sand- 
wiched between Christmas and the dark days 
of Lent. Usually there is a degree of same- 
ness about society weddings which renders 
them anything but interesting reading, but it 
is not given to everyone to receive such 
magnificent personal gifts as did Lady Gladys 
Hamilton, the bride par excellence of last 
week, the list of whose wedding presents 
reads like a chapter out of the Aradéan 
Nights—gifts from Royalty and _ priceless 
diamonds from the millionaire kings whose 
names are known in all quarters of 
the globe. It is surely good to be 
born under the shadow of the straw- 
berry leaf and to be as popular 
among one’s friends and acquaint- 
ances as the pretty daughter of the 
Duke of Abercorn and her bride- 
groom, the Earl of Wicklow. 


s regards the wedding gown, 
which in addition to a number 

of the trousseau gowns was made by 
Switzer of Dublin, it was simplicity 
itself, but a very charming and 
costly simplicity to boot. Beautiful 
Brussels lace veiling soft white satin 
composed it, the lace opening over 
a petticoat of mousseline de soie 
adorned with five little frills, the 
transparent sleeves being finished 
with a frill at the elbow. The 
bodice opened in a little point in 
front, while the lace train fell over a 
number of tiny frills of  plissé 
mousseline de soie. She wore a 
tulle veil fastened with a wreath of 
orange blossoms and her ornaments 
were the brooch sent her by the 
King and Queen (on the card 
accompanying which her Majesty 
had herself written the charming 
inscription, “To dear little Gladys 
Hamilton, From Alexandra and 
Edward VII.”), as well as a magnifi- 
cent pearl dog-collar received from the 
citizens of Derry, and the diamond 
brooch which was part of the parure 
given by the Freemasons of Ireland. 

brides- 


Bae 
maids’ 


dresses were 
fashioned of 
white satin 
souple adorned 
with fichus and 
lace flounces, the 
ceintures being 
of gold galon. I 
was a little dis- 
appointed in the 
hats, which were 
of white beaver 
trimmed — with 
lace, gold gauze 
ribbon, and edelweiss, for though they looked 
charmingly pretty and were most becoming 
to the wearers, edelweiss has distinctly 
had its day, and since the winter sales I 
have encountered it in the purlieus of 
Paddington and even in those parts of 
Westminster where one least expects to 
come face to face with Dame Fashion. 
The five younger bridesmaids wore dear little 
frocks of white satin made in the style 
which has never been surpassed for children, 
viz., hanging in full soft folds from the lace 
yokes. Their bouquets were of arum lilies 
and they wore the bridegroom’s gifts of green 
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enamel shamrock brooches connected by gold 
chains set with pearls. The bride went away 
in a pale blue cloth gown with an exquisitely 
embroidered bodice and a collar of old lace 
fastened with a black velvet cravat finished 
with white silk tassels. Her soft white silk 
under bodice was spotted with black and her 
hat was of white beaver trimmed with pale 
blue velvet and pink roses. 


Creaking of wedding presents it is noticeable 
that the giving of a merely personal gift is 
now far more general than the more substantial 
household presents that used to do so much 
towards providing the young couple with a 
species of “ goodwill” on which to start house- 
keeping. Ina sense this has its recommen- 
dations, as in the case of a large family the 
third or fourth daughter comes off somewhat 
poorly in the matter of jewellery, and pre- 
suming she marries a man unblessed with a 
supcrfluity of this world’s goods she is not 
likely otherwise to “better herself” greatly in 
this respect. A present which gave more 
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pleasure to a recent bride of my acquaintance 
than any other among the many she received 
was a set of fancy hair combs to be worn 
with the low coiffure of the present day. As 
a matter of fact, with the new Parisian head- 
dress which commences a little below the 
crown of the head and terminates in a 
coquettish little curl on the nape of the neck, 
a set of three combs to place at the top and 
on either side of the knot is quite a neces- 
sity. The very newest design is of tortoisc- 
shell with a diamond true-lover’s knot, the 
side combs being very much smaller and 
more ornamental than those we have lately 
been wearing. There are others 
equally lovely in the xouveau art 
designs, and others again set with 
turquoises, the variety being quite 
endless. A rose fastened on either 
side of the head in Japanese fashion 
is a style most becoming to some 
people for evening wear, but I can 
only recommend it in cases where 
the face is somewhat broad when, 
paradoxical as it may sound, the 
breadth is less remarkable when the 
hair is dealt with in a corresponding 
manner. For an oval face the 
present style of hair-dressing is per- 
fection, as it is soft and douffant at 
the top and narrows gradually to 
the neck, a rose being often placed 
below the ear on the left side just 
above the curl, But at present in 
the matter of hair adornment there 
is a delightful ‘ go-as-you-please ” 
attitude on the part of Dame 
Fashion which permits more free- 
dom in the choice than we have 
been allowed for a long time. 


ke is too early yet to make any 
definite prognostications on the 
subject of spring fashions, but | 
hear on good authority that the 
colours which promise to be most 
popular are grey and green, and 
especially in the case of the latter 
we shall be introduced to a number 
of subtle shades and gradations 
hitherto undreamt of. ‘There is a 
tendency, too, to trim the dresses 
which are not merely for walking 
purposes horizontally rather than 
perpendicularly, the skirts being 
hooped with two or three wide straps 
piped with velvet or silk, a fashion 
which, while it sets off a tall lithe 
figure to the best advantage, is more 
than a little trying to ashort woman. 
But after all fashion is always open 
to modifications, and the short 
woman, providing she sets her face 
resolutely against large patterns and 
shuns checks as she would the 
plague, at the same time modifying 
her trimmings in accordance with 
her height, is not likely to have 
much to complain of in the days to 
come; and after all, when it is a case of such 
matters, a kind of instinct usually guides 
women in their choice. DELAMIRA. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


AspuHopeL.—Yes, both a hot and cold entrée snould 
be handed, and liqueurs should be given after the ice. 
The mauve you send is a beautilul shade but should, I 
think, be a little deeper for the candle shades; I should 
sugyest daffodils, smilax, and asparagus fern to go with 
it.. It would be impossible for one maid to undertake all 
the waiting. 

E.G, W.—Try the spermaceti soap made by Bayley 
and Co.,94, St Martin's Lane, W. I am sure you will 
derive the utmost benefit from it as there is nothing 
better for the skin. 


